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Crossfield Machine Works 
W. A. Hurt «© Prop. 
Welding — Magnetos — Radiator 
John Deere Farm Implements 


Elephant Brand Fertilizer 
PHONE 22 
Crossfield 


SURANCE and REAL ESTATES 
Alberta Hail Insurance Board 
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and 
Western Union Fire 


FARMS FOR SALE 
Farm Listings Wanted 


PHONE R507 
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A. W. GORDON 
INSURANCE 


Alberta 


Crossfield 
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COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Village Council will be held 
in the 


FIRE HALL 
on the 
First Monday of each 


month 
commencing at 8:00 p, m.’ 


t 
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DON’T FORGET— i 


Father’s Day | 


i 
Sunday, June 16 | 
i 
{ 
\ 


We have a nice selection 
of Greeting Cards at 
5c, 10c, 15c, 25¢ each. 


We also have the following gift 
Suggestions { 


| 
{| 
i 
Bachelor Shaving Sets $1.15 to $2.50 | | 
Billfolds ____. -_. ... $1.15 to $4.50} 
Tobacco Pouches _- — 90c to $1.65 | 
CIGARETTE LIGHTERS i 
PIPES i 

PARKER PENS at __~$15 and $18; 


PENCILS to match at $6 and $9 
Waterman Pens at $3.57 and $4.16 


Edlund’s | 
DRUG STORE | 


THE REXALL STORE 
Phone 3 Crossfield, Alta. 


-CROSSFIELD CHRO 
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CROSSFIELD. ALBERTA — FRIDAY, MAY 31, 1946 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Fox 
Celebrate Silver 
Wedding Anniversary 


May 23)rd the Masonip hall was the 
rendezvous of a happy gang of wei: 
wishers, over 130 in all, who assembled 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
Charlie and Mae Fox. 

The hall was prettily decorated for 
the occasion with pastel streamers and 
silver ornaments that wespoxe of 25 
years. 

The head table was covered with 
lace cloths and graced with a beauti- 
fully decorated 3 tier wedding cake, 
flanked on either side with silver bas- 
kets of roses. 

The crowd, having chatted for a 
while settled into 19 tables of court 
whist with the honors going to Mrs. 
Ruth Laut and Major Raisebeck. Mrs. 
F. Purvis and Mr. Ed Fox fell heirs 
to the consolations. 


The tables were then put together 
andl a sumptuous lunch enjoyed, after 


“which Milt McCool, M:C., and support- 


er of the groom 25 years ago, left noht- 
ing unsaid in his little tal that might 
add to the merriment of the occasi- 


on. In conclusion he presented Mnae |- 


and Charlie with a purse of silver, to- 
gether with the good wishes of all 
present. 

Gordon, their son, gave mom and 
dad silver salt and peppers while Hazel 
Ruddy presented them with a gift from 
the family. 

Mae and Charlie both voiced graci- 
ous thanks to all. Wallace Pillage at 
the piano started “For They are Jolly 
Good Fellows” which reached the 
“tiger stage”. 

A song group aided by Bert and 
Doug. then told a little story, en par- 
ody of Red Wing, which caused much 
merriment. They also sang “The Ann- 
iversary Waltz’. Walter Lilley played 
accordion selections and Wallace Pil- 
age at the piano led a sing song. 

The singing of Auld Lang Syne start- 

ed the gang homeward after a wonder- 
ful reunion of relatives and friends. 
' The hostesses for the occasion were 
Mesdames N. Fox,’ Ableman, Ruddy, 
Lilley and Ballam assisted by Mrs. 
O'Neil, Mrs. Dewey Casey and many 
more willing workers. 
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* CHURCH SERVICES * 
$ UNITED CHURCH 
Sunday school at 11 a.m. 
Evening service at 7:30. This service 
will be in charge of the C.G.1:T, Miss 


| B. Stevens of Calgary will be the guest | bY the hostess assisted by Mrs. Dave 


speaker. 
OHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
Service, Sunday, June 2nd 
Evensong at 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. J..M. Roe, rector. 
CROSSFIELD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Rev. J, W. MacDonald Minister 
Sunday morning at 11 am. 
Bible Study at 12 noon. 
Wednesday prayer service at 3:30 p.m. 
Friday— Young Peoples at 7:30 p.m. 
senso ene enn 


HUGH R. WICKERSON 


‘General Trucking 


Your business will be ap- 
preciated by a_ veteran. 


Phone 211 
Crossfield, Alberta 


TO FARMERS 
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LOCAL NEWS 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Carlstrom were|/* * * * ®*® 8 *® RH RM 

guests over the week-end ‘at C. Foxes. Wedding bells will be ringing next 
Mr. and Mrs, Wallace Pillage and | week for two of our local girls. 

Bob spent the long week-end with the + AS ie 

Ed. Foxes. Secretary H. May is busy getting out 
Mrs. Margaret Wigle took in the C.|the annual head-ache (tax notices,) 

Fox anniversary and spent several days Se ue. whee 

with her son Harry. Mr, and Mrs. Russell James have 
Victor Law who was assisting Win|Moved into the rooms adjoining Fred 

Landymore this year is a patient in| Becker house. 

the Belcher hospital. 
Mrs. B. Lilley fell the wrong way Welcome rains fell over the district 

with a bucket of water. on Tuesday and Wednesday, the first 
(Marie Adams has been ill lately and | downfall since spring work started. 

out of school. We hope she is soon » Hedy Hh A 

better. Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Fleming are 
Walter Lilley is gunning: for wood- spending a few days visiting with Mrs. 


peckers and skunks. The woodpeckers Fleming's sates " ee 
started grain rolling from Ed. Fox’s bins 

and have picked several large holes in 
neighbors houses. Skunks are once 
more after the chickens. 


0’Neil News 


R. Monteney our local shoe repairer, 
has purchased the property he resides 
in and is busy doing a little firing up. 

®eeess6 

Walter Hurt and Alf Stevens have 
installed automatic stokers in their 
respective homes this week. 

- . . .7- 

John Lennon was receiving the well 
| wishes of his may friends on Monday 
last, when he celebrated his 82nd birth- 
day. 


Madden Mews 


On Saturday evening, May 11, about 
fifty guests gathered at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Clayholt of Madden, 
to honor Mrs. Alfred Priest, an En- 
glish war bride. 

(Mr. Phil Phillips made the presenta- 
tion. The guest of honor received many 
beautiful and ustful gifts. Although 
taken by surprise, Mrs. Priest made a 
very charmisg opeech of thanks. 

Mrs. Priest came to Canada some 
time ago and has been making her 
home with her husband’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Priest, of Madden. Dur- Tee ae 
ing her sojourn here she has made 
many friends. _Crossfield Baptist church was filled 

A delicious lunch was served by the | to capacity for both services last Sun- 
hostess, assisted by her daughters, the | day, to hear Rev. H. C. Slade of Tor- 
Misses Vivian and Clarice Clayhat. onto. 

The home of Mrs. Howard Farquhar- : 
son at Madden was the scene of a The well drilling crew are busy dis- 
pleasant social event, on Saturday af-|™antling our hoped-for oil well out 
.ternoon, May 18 when a shower was | West and expect to move out at | 
held for Mrs. Ray Horrigan, (nee Leta |€"d of this week. 
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| Stafford). z : : 
The guest of honor was escorted to| Mr. and Mr. R. T. Dick o {Edmonton | 


a chair before a table on which was |Spet May 24th at the home of their | 
a charming miniature house. The Mis- | daughtern, Mrs. McGillatthe telephone 
ses Phyllis and Jean Massie sang “The , Office. 
Ren, a Nest and You Dear” | after eee ee 
scant Mrs. Farquharsol mace the | Dramatic recital by Miss Marjorie 
; presentation. The house proved to be | Gilbart of Calgary, assisted by local | 
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Work has started on the extension 
to the interior of the drug store. and 
a few more days. should see quite a 
change made. 
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Mr. G. I. Wilson, inspector of public 
schools was a visitor at the local school 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of thsi 
week. 
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$1.50 a Year 


For printing of all Descrip- 
tions. See HARRY MAY. 


TRAINS COLLIDE AT DIDSBURY 
HALT RAIL TRAFFIC 

Rail traffic on the Calgary Edmon- 
ton line of the ©. P. R. was consider- 
ably delayed on Sunday when two 
freight trains collided at Didsbury, THE 

Apparently the one freight was back- | ‘ 
ing into tthe siding and the engine 
had not quite not cleared the main Oliver Hotel 
line when it was struck by another 
freight train north bound. Both engin- 
es were thrown off the track as were 
two flat cars, 

The 4.45 south bound train arrived 
in Olds on time but was held up here 
until about 1 a.m. 

Ralph's Coffee Shop was forced to 
close up at approximately 11 p.m. ow. | 
ing to the factgthat almost everything | 


that was available for eating had been | \paeneeeeneieeeeentnmeeeinmmemel 


| ‘Il Fred Becker 


gers. —Olds Gazette. 
iin sa 
| Crossfield = Alta. 


Crossfield — Alberta 


A Good Place To Stay 
Charles F. Bowen 


Proprietor 
Phone 54 


LIPSETT and COLLIER 


BARRISTERS and SOLICITORS | 
| 


TINSMITH 
Every kind of Sheet 


310 Grain Exchange Bidg. 


CALGARY Metal Work. 


McInnis & Holloway 
Limited 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
at PARK MEMORIAL 


1503 - 4th St. W. M 3030 
CALGARY : 
DICK ONTKES, Phone 47 
Local Representative 


CROSSFIELD 


Attention Farmers 
_jand WOOL ot 
Get your wool sacks and 
I ties here. We are agents} 
jfor Canadian Wool Board i 
| Have you got that 
1 Locker yet? ' 
' Better hurry. Only a limit-! 
Jed number left. A com- 
jplete line of fresh andj 
{cured meats at all times. 


WE BUY HIDES 


‘COLD STORAGE 
- LOCKERS | 


LeCeseorresreeeseesseseses 
REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


RENTAL AGENT 


FARM LISTINGS WANTED 


H. MAY © 


Phone 33 


i 


} 
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Crossfield. 


a container heaped with beautiful | talent, Friday. June 7th at 8:15 p.m. in| 

gifts of linen, pyrex, china, etc. the United church under the auspices | 
After 

| gan expressed her appreciation for the 25e. 

| lovely gifts and the good wishes of her | 

| friends. } 

Tea was served to sixty-five guests | 


* * , * * ' 
A close game was played at the East 
Community baseball diamond last 
jafternoon between East Commuhity | 
land Davis. A good game all tne way 
| through was won by the local team 10 


to 9 


oung-Sheilds Nuptials . | ->--: 


Edlund is making satisfactory 
St. Stephen’s Anglican church in! progress after undergoing an operation 
; Calgary was the scene of a wedding on | at thé Holy Cross. hospital, and hopes 
|May 23 when Ethel, only daughter of | to be h 
| Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Shields of Sceptre, | 
Sask., became the bride of Mr. Rich- | 
lard Young, elder son of Lt. and Mrs.| Miss Kay. Spurr attended the Pro- 


|Farquharon and other ladies. 


me at the end of the week. 


7 


E. Young of Calgary, Canon E. H. Mad- | vincial Musical festival at Lethbridge 


‘docks of Calgary. officiated. jlast week. She was accompanist for 
Wearing a gown of ivory moire which | Miss Caroline McFarland of Calgary 
featured an embroidered cutwork on | who won second place in both the open 
a flared peplum and a square neck- ™é€220-soprano and the operatic class- 
jline, the bride was given in marriage ©: 
by her father. Her chapel veil fell from se eee 
a coronet of moire. | The train wreck at Didsbury on Sun- 
| Mrs. Bert Dobbs was her cousin's day afternoon left several of our citi- 
, matron of honor and Miss Nancy Brad- | zens returning to work and = school, 
shaw was bridesmaid. Mr. Norman!stranded on the platform. Some drove 
Young, the bridegroom's brother wan | dows and the rest went none and 
best man and guests were ushered by |}caught the early morning train on 
Mr. Ray Jones and Mr. Bert Dobbs. Monday. 

A reception was held at the home 
of the bride’s uncle, and aunt, Maj, 
and Mrs. G .G. Blackstock. Mrs. John 
Stagg and Mrs, Thomas Loney presid- 
ed at the tea urns, Mrs. Norman Young 
Mrs. R. Marshall Miss Sheila Stage 
and Miss Berniece Birney served the 
guests. 

Following a wedding trip to Banff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Young will make their 
home in Crossfield. 


se ee 8 
In the semifinals of the baseball 
tournament held in conjunction with 
the Sports Day held at Carstairs on 
May 24th, Crossfield defeated thie 


to 2 and Carstairs won from Garfield 
9 to 8. In the final game Carstairs beat 
Crossfield by a 21 to 6. 


> e.; @ @ & 

A little excitement was caused east 
of the track on Monday wnen a team 
of horss hitched to a slip scraper ran 
away, The team belonging to Everett 
Bills were being used by Archie Sweit- 
zer and Jack Ryan to deepen the ditch 
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Appeal for’ Cars 


The final ‘track meet of the Calgary 


opening the gifts Mrs. Horri- | of the W.A. Adults 40c; School children | 


team from Cremona by a scoré of 5! 


THE CANADIAN BANK 


W. invite farmers to discuss 


with us their financial requirements, 


_ Your particular case may call for 
a loan with special terms and 
arrangements, Many requirements 
can be met by Farm Improvement 
Loans. Ask us for the details. 


OF COMMERCE 


J. LUNAN, BRANCH MANAGER 


School Division No, 41 is to be ‘held in 
Calgary on Saturday, June 8 at 9:30 
am. in the sports field near Currie 
Barracks, 

It is necessary to have transporta- 
tion for all children taking part in the 
events. 

For this the committee must depend 
on the kindness of the citizens of the 
‘town of Crossfield and district, 
“Anyone desiring to help out in this 
way please phone Crossfield school as 
early as is psssible so that proper ar- 
rangements can be made, The com- 
mittee wishes to take this means of 
thanking all who gave contributions 
to cover expenses incurred by the local 
track meet on May 22 in Crossfield. 


along elevator row and being left for 
a minute decided there were better | 
places to be. After taking a few fences ; 
and ditches in their stride they were 
caught, fortunately nothing worse than 
a few bits of broken harness resulting 
from thé spill, 


a 


Plans have now been completed for 
the monster sports day to be held here 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 19th. 
Posters are up and the comittee are 
looking forward to a large crowd. It 
is hoped that sufficient advertising can 
be solicited from the local merchants 
and business men so that a complete 


program may be printed for the con- a 


venience of those in attendance. 


BEST ATTAI TAB! 
-ROM DOCUMENT 


i (In all its branches) 
; 
CONVEYANCING 
| 
i 
: 
« . 


W. J. Rowatt, Manager 
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PEEP ob ook ode oh leo Sooke hee feof foods 


TRADE IN THAT OLD CREAM SEPARATOR ON 
A NEW — 


De Laval 


With the increased price of cream it will soon pay for 

itself. We are also agents for Fairbanks-Morse El- 

ectric Light Plants. Watér Pressure Systems and 
Automatic Stokers. 


| L.B. BEDDOES 


J.I. Case Dealer . Phone 67 Residence 68 
; Crossfield, Alberta 
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be , 
4 GET YOUR BEDDING OUT PLANTS IN NOW! 
: 


| Late Cabbage Nemesia Allysum 
| } = Early Cabbage Snapdragon Pansies i 
| F Tomatoes Petunia Lobelia ba 
> Cauliflower Phlox Kochia ei 
Fi Godetia Asters Everlastings x 
ibe Verbena Dahlias Wallflowers 5 
Portulaca Marigolds Salvia. 

Stocks Sweet Peas Nicotina 

Cosmes 


These plahts are arriving daily — now is the time te plant. 
William Laut 


The International Man 


49h =4b 24 = 4b 4b = 
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FLY TIME IS HERE ! 


Protect your home from these 
pests with one of our screen or 
combination doors. We are 
fortunate in having a good 
stock on hand, 


RIMS SRE 


4024 


STS TIS 


S22 


See our built-in Ironing Cup- 
boards—they’re dandies and 
the price is only $8.75 


Atlas Lumber Co. Ltd. 


H. R. Fitzpatrick Crossfield, Alberta 


hE IMAGE 
AVAILABLE 


” 
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The Question Of Immigration 

CANADA'S FUTURE POLICY in regard to immigration is a subject 
that is of considerable interest at the present time, both to Canadians and 
to people of other lands who are interested in the possibilities of making 
new ghomes here. The people of Canada hold many divergent views on 
this subject, but it is generally agreed that no definite plans should be 
formulated until the present housing and employment problems here are 
satisfactorily solved, and all véterans and war workers have been re- 
established. In the past, immigration played an important part in Canada’s 
development. Between the years 1851 and 1941 nearly seven million im- 
migrants were admitted to this country. The peak year was 1913, when 
400,870 persons came here from other lands. All these people did not re- 
main permanently. Some later emigrated to the United States, others 
returned to their native lands, but the majority of them did stay here 


and they have had an important part in the industrial and cultural growth 
of the country. 


Many Wish To people in many parts of Europe in the possibilities 
of making new homes in Canada and other coun- 


Leave Europe tries where there are opportunities and living 
space. The devastation of war, followed by acute food shortages and poli- 
tical unrest, have created an increasing desire among many Europeans to 
get away from all this, and establish themselves in new surroundings. 
One writer, commenting on this subject, Says, ‘Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa, South America—weary citizens cling to these visions 
of sunny skies, rolling plains, forest lands and untapped mineral soils in 
regions waiting for more men; countries where confused ideologies can be 
cast off like soiled garments.” In Britain, likewise there is evidence of 
much interest in immigration, and reports tell of thousands of people be- 
sieging Dominion offices for information. 
6 s . . . 


In France, a recent Survey revealed that forty 
Problem Is A per cent, of the men between the ages of twenty 

and thirty-eight wished to leave the country. This 
Complex One figure is considered to be very high, since in the 
past the French have been among those least willing to leave their own 
land. The percentage of those wishing to leave Central European countries 
is reported ‘to be higher than that recorded in France, and in Sweden and 
Denmark there are also many who plan to find new homes abroad. While 
the governments of the British Dominions and the Latin American states 
ponder the problems of permitting large-scale immigration, the countries 
of Europe are likewise concerned at the Prospect of losing many of their 
citizens at a time when the population is depleted by war, and men are 
urgently needed for the task of reconstruction. One observer sums up the 
situation in these words, “The newer world needs more men for economic 


eg 
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~|must be quoted to 


Despatches from abroad tell of the interest of the | 


expansion or for self-defence. Europe must keep her men if she is merely 


, : da in 1944 - 
to survive.” The problem is a complex one, and much wisdom and tolerance | ‘owns: across Canada in: 1984-‘p¥o 


will be required in dealing with it. 


Beef Upside-Down Pie 


134 cups flour 


% cup milk, or half 


3 tsps. Magic Baking milk and half water 
Powder \ cup sliced onion 
1 tsp. salc 1 can condensed 


1 tsp. celery salt 


\{ tsp. white pepper 
5 tbs. shortening 


Sift together flour, baking powder, \% tea- 
spoon salt, celery salt and pepper; add 3 
tablespoonsshortening and mix in thoroughly 
with fork. Add milk and stir until blended. 
Melt remaining two tablespoons shor tening 
in 9” frying pan, and cook onions until soft. 
Add tomato soup, remaining 14 teaspoon 
salt and ground meat; bring,to boll. Spread 
baking powder mixture on top of meat mix- 
ture and bake in hot oven at 475° F. for about 
20 minutes. Turn out upside down on large 
plate, Serves 8, 


tomato soup 
34 Ib. ground raw beef 


MADE IN CANADA 


From Memory 
British Artists Draw Pictures 


Bananas, Mushrooms, And 
Tomatoes 


. 

Harvesting Labor 

Of |The United States And Canada Plan 
Harvesting Exchanges 

An international agreement allow- 
British artists smothered the 178th | ing the exchange of harvesting labor 
exhibition of the Royal Academy }and equipment between Canada and 
with loving depictions of oysters,|the United States will be in effect 
bananas, ‘mushrooms, tomatoes, on- again this year, the labor depart- 
ions and joints of beef, not to men- j|ment announced, Similar plans were 
tion overstuffed nudes who couldn’t|in effect during the war. 


have got that way on ordinary civil- | 


ian rations. 

The handful of critics given a pre- 
view of the art event of the year 
toured the 1,298 paintings, drawings 
and sculptures and agreed that the 
artists had been doing still life 
works from memory. Mushrooms, 
for one item, are more than $3 a 
pound and adults haven't had ba- 
nanag for more than seven years. 


England's most famous writer, 
Shakespeare, and Spain's most 
famous writer, Cervantes, both died 
on April 23, 1616. 


HEMORRHOIDS 
2 Remedies 
of Mecca Ointment 


The ‘plan covers the movement of 
jsuch equipment as harvesters and 
jcombine reapers between the prairie 
| provinces and adjacent states. 
| Canadian operators with 
| harvesting crews and equipment may 
,enter the United States May 15 or 
| later and the latest date for their re- 
jturn has been set at Sept. 1, when 
| Canadian harvesting commences. 
United States crews and equipment 
will be permitted to remain in Can- 
ada until Dec. 31, 
JUST AS BAD 

Toronto's principal coroner ad- 
vises men who are over 50 to avoid 
fatigue. The trouble is that if you 
devote yourself to avoiding fatigue, 
which is bad for you, it is quite likely 
that you will make the acquaintance 
of boredom, which will kill you just 


their | 


as fast. 


by the 
are oi a ec 
ar, and ie ‘or thing Ble al 
‘by your Druggist. 


Paris was the largest city in the 
world for 1,000 years. 


Price Control 
And Rationi 
Information 


Q.—Are the “s” coupons in ration 
book five used for the purchase of 
tree sugar? 


jers may purchase their first five 
pounds of canning sugar. The cou- 
pons to be used are the regular “S" 
coupons. In July another five pounds 
may be purchased. 

—_— O— 


|placed on the price tag when they | 
are displayed for sale? 

A.—The cash price of any goods | 
a prospective 
| buyer, and every price tag, card or 
jlabel attached to or displayed with | 
jany such goods must show the cash| 
price, 

—O= | 

Q.—How many fluid ounces of | 
maple syrup can I purchase with one 
sugar-preserves coupon? 

A.—Up until May 31 cach valid 
sugar-preserves coupon is good for | 
the purchase of two quarts (80 fluid 
ounces) of maple syrup. After May 
81 the coupon value of maple syrup 
returns to its normal level of 48 fluid | 


A.—Anytime after May 2 consum- 


1 SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD 


| rrormer Manitoban Drilled The Core 
That Produced Phenomenal 

| Strike 

E. C, Hicks, the former Manitoban 
who drilled the core for Geduld Num- 
| ber One borehole that produced South 
Africa's most phenomenal gold strike 
}in a generation, gives main credit for 
| the discovery to another former 
| Manitoban, Dr, J. A. Bancroft, 
| Mr. Hicks, whose parents, Mr. and 
|Mrs. G, W. Hicks, still live at High 
Bluff, Man., made this modest com- 
;ment on the find which hit the -head- 
lines around the world: 

“Dr. Bancroft decided where the 
borehole should be drilled , . , I only 


Q.—Must the price of goods vem the core out of the drill and 


assayed it.” 

Dr. Bancroft, consulting geologist 
to the Anglo-American Corporation 
and formerly a professor of geology 
at the University of Manitoba>~now 
is in charge of the corporation's 
drilling activities in this field. 

Dr. Hicks spends most of his time 
in the field and is one of the best- 
known characters in Odendaals Rust, 
in the centre of the Free State gold- 
field, ® 

The never-ending friendly féud be- 
tween him and rival drillers some- 
times is conducted with such fierce- 
ness—especially during the last few 
weeks—that the uninitiated often 
think the argument must end in 


ounces per coupon. 
=O 

Q.—Must all meat. retailers | dis- | 
;Play a chart in their place of busi- 
jness showing the cuts and prices of 
pork? ‘ 
| A.—Yes, all meat retailers must 
|display a pork price chart. 

—0o— 

Please send your questions or | 
your request for the pamphlet g} 
“Consumers’ News" or the Blue 
Book in which you keep track of 
your ceiling prices, mentioning the 
name of this paper to the nearest 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
office in your province, 


i 
j 


| 
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| There Is Urgent Need For More | 
| Home Gardens 

Emphasizing the fact that an in- 
creased number of home gardens will 
help to meet the desperate world food 
|Shortage, A. M. Shaw, chairman of 
the Food Information Committee 
said: “The Victory Gardens of the} 
war years are still needed in the war 
against want. Once again they can 
help to win victory over a bitter 
enemy of humanity—famine.” 

A quarter of a million . Victory 
Gardens would be a suitable goal for 
this year, Mr. Shaw said. The food 
produced in these gardens will make 
possible increased shipments of 
staple products such as wheat, meat, 
cheese and eggs to the hungry peo- 
ple in several countries. The 226,000 
home gardens planted in cities and 


;duced approximately 120 million 
pounds of potatoes, carrots, beets, 
turnips, cabbage, onions and other 
garden produce. 

There is ample seed available on 
the market, as well as tools and 
fertilizer to meet the needs of Vic- 
tory gardeners. A helpful pamphlet 
entitled “The Wartime Garden” may 
be obtained free from the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


blows. But although Mr. Hicks has 
been accused by his rivals of many 


|sins, he is probably the best-liked 


man on the new fields and is held 
in high esteem. 

The core he drew from the number 
one borehole proved to be 100 times 
richer than the average gold ore on 
the Witwatersrand field but Mr. 
Hicks, the man who first knew the 
sensational news, does not hold a 
Single share in the company. 

He is too busy seeking another 
spot where perhaps another sensa- 
tional strike may be made to join 


|the world rush to buy Orange Free 


State gold shares. 


Rewarded For Kindness 


Young Canadian War Veteran Falls 
Heir To A Fortune 


A young Canadian war veteran, 
Bud Lloyd, has fallen heir to more 
than $100,000, bequeathed by a Maine 
farmer he helped to save from_ rob- 
bery several years ago. 

The 30-year-old Lloyd was visited 
by a Bangor, Me., lawyer at his 
radio repair shop in St. Johp, N.B., 
and was informed the lawyer had 
full authority to turn over the assets 
of the estate of Fred Streed. Lloyd 
was named the sole beneficiary. 

The veteran who served in the 
Canadian Army five years recalled 
that he and his brother aided Streed 
when the 70-year-old, Finnish-born 
farmer was attacked by a gang of 
men several years ago. Streed gave 
Lloyd a job on his farm at the time 
and they became close friends, 
greatly aided by the fact the younger 
man could speak Finnish. 

After leaving Maine, Bud married 
and later joined the Army. He had 
not heard from Streed for several 
years, he declared. 


About 20,000 different kinds of but- 
terflies are found in South America 
while North America has only about 
700. 


x-x OUR CROSSWORD PUZZLE x-x 


HORIZONTAL | 38 Distant 
1 Poetic 39 Persian elf 
contraction | 40 Limb 
4 Glacial 41 Pronoun 
ridges 42 Innermost 
8 Neat sanctuary 
} 12 Fish sauce 44 Fop 
} 13 To make a 417 Deceit 


51 Female deer 
52 Greek coin 
63 Arabian 
seaport 
64 High note 
65 French 
geous ecclesiastle 
18 Crow-like 56 Smooth 
bird 57 Cave 
20 Biblical 
- country 
21 Part of 
“to be” 
22 Owns 
23 Indigo dye- 
plant 
27 Sped 
29 Beetle 
80 Harsh 
81 Symbol for 
actinium 
82 To petition 
‘83 Colloquial: 
to josh 
34 Babylonian 
deity 
36 Form 
37 To knock 


shrill sound 
14 Teutonic 

alphabetic 

character 
16 Boring too: 
16 Advanta- 
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VERTICAL 19 Printer’s 
1 Former measure 
ruler 22 Digging 
2 Western implement 
state 24 Greek letter 
3 Located in 265 Mental 
the woods image 
4 To begin 26 Ancient king 
S pembas of England 
‘o seem 
7 Tall grasses H Ze grate 
8 Principai 29 Owing 


9 To regret 
10 Caravansary 
11 Encountered 
17 To act 


80 Container . 

32 To grow into 
a long sien- 
der stalk 

33 To silence 

36 Land 
measure 

37 To dwell 

38 Warded off 

40 Not wide- 
spread 

41 Interjection 

43 Molten lava 

44 Unit of force 

45 To apportion 

46 To bring 
forth young 

47 en 
bir 

48 To recede 

49 Protuber- 
ance 

60 Decade 
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MAKE MELROSE COFFEE 
YOUR COFFEE 


IT'S FRIENDLY AND 
HEARTWARMING, 
AND SO COMPLETELY 
SATISFYING 


a | . 
5 


Ir 


“‘No no, Carrymore! You were supposed to rescue Miss Aloor 
—not the crisp, crunchy, delicious Grape-Nuts Flakes!’ 


“Sorry, Mr. De Bill—but when I saw 
these malty-rich, sweet-as-a-nut 
Post's Grape-Nuts Flakes floating 


around out there, I guess I got carried 
away!” 


“Well put ’em down over here near 
me. I could do with some of those 
carbohydrates for energy; proteins for 
muscle; phosphorus for teeth and 


bones; iron for the blood; and other 
food essentials,” 

“It’s the two grains in Grape-Nuts 
Flakes that give you all that goodness. 
Wheat and malted barley are skilfully 
blended, baked and then toasted for 
golden crispness, tempting flavor and 
easy digestion.” 

“Let's re-take this scene quick and 
get home for a couple of bowlfuls!” 


Remains In Canada 


Guest Gendecier 


Evacuee From Scotland Has Chosen | Sir Ernest MacMillan Is To Conduct 


Canada As Her Home 


Orchestra In Brazil 


An evacuee from Glasgow who won ; Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor of 
an oratorical contest two years after|the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
her arrival without showing a trace! will leave early in July for Brazil 
of Scottish accent, Frances Ander-! where he has been invited to appear 
son Pitkethy is the only “war guest” | as guest conductor of one of the fore- 
in Dufferin County, Ont., who has|most symphony orchestras in South 
chosen Canada as her home instead | America. 
of returning to Scotland. — The invitation was arranged 

Frances, whose mother died two/through Hon. Jean Desy, Canadian 
years ago, came to Canada in the| Ambassador to Brazil, who has long 
fall of 1940 when she was 10 years|held a belief that South Americans 


| old. 


Her father, a brother and a! 


sister are still in Glasgow and Mr. 
Pitkethy hopes to come and see his 
expatriate daughter as soon as 
travelling facilities permit. 

A patrol leader of Shelburne’s Girl 
Guides, Frances. has become pro- 
ficient at skating and skiing and is 
progressing with her studies at Shel-| 
burne High School. 

A steady correspondence has been, 
kept up between Mr. Pitkethy and 


should hear music of their northern 
neighbors. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT 


COURAGE 


Courage is that virtue which cham- 
pions the cause of right—Cicero, 


Where true fortitude dwells, 


Frances’ local “father”, F, O. Flem- | loyalty, bounty, friendship, and fidel- 


ing, and the Pitkethy home :n Glas- 
gow has often been a leave-haven for 
Shelburne officers and men in Eng- 
land, 


4 . 
Community Service 
Newspaper Can Do Much Toward 
Building Up A District 
The Canadian Printer and Pub- 
lisher says: A newspaper is more 
than a purveyor of news, For one 
thing it is expected to lead in com- 
munity welfare—to be alert to the 
needs of its city, town and district. 
It is expected to advocate changes 
for improvement, and boost local 


projects; it is expected to be a pub- | 


lic-relations mouthpiece for the dis- 
trict. 
Many examples of this’ kind of 


ity may be found. — Sim®Thomas 
Browne, 


Immortal courage fills the human 
breast and lights the living way of 
life.—Mary Baker Eddy. 


Who, then, is the invincible man? 
He whom nothing that is outside the 
sphere of his moral purpose can dis- 
may.—Epictetus, 


Courage is, on all hands, considered 
as an essential of high character:— 
Froude.” 


The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


HAS STRANGE JOB 
One of the strangest jobs in the 
world is that of Tom Smith, Norwich, 
England, who bathes canaries, wrap- 


community leadership have been wit-| ping each customer in a tiny blanket 


,nessed in both the daily and weekly | and drying it before a candle. 


newspaper fields. Indéed,-Canada is 
fortunate to have a press of such 
high standards, Some papers, especi- 
ally, stand out as examples of what 
@ newspaper can achieve by con- 
stantly being alert to opportunities, 
coupled with the desire to render 
community service. 

Wherever you find community ser- 
vice rendered you usually find a suc- 
cessful newspaper — either in small 
town or larger city. 

WONDER BEACON 

The first great lighthouse, almost 
400 feet high, stood on the Island of 
Pharos, off the coast of Egypt, and 
was known as One of the seven won- 
ders of the ancient world. 


Reconnaissance photographs in color 


during the war showed the slight 
but, vital difference between living 
foljage and the branches cut for 
camouflage. 2672 
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BEAUTIFUL PLACES | 


Carefully Tended Cemeteries’ In 

Europe Where Canadian Soldiers 

, Rest 

The men of Canada who gave their 
lives in Northwest Europe in the 
Summer and autumn, of 1944 and the 
winter and spring of 1945 sleep their 
long sleep in beautiful and carefully 
tended resting places not far from 
where they fell, and in burial plots 
guarded by pine trees and hardwoods 
which adorn the countryside. 

Eight cemeteries, four in Northern 
France, one in Belgium, and three in 
Holland, remain forever a part of 
Canada, Locations were studied 
carefully. 

Beny-Sur-Mer, Overlooking the in- 


vasion beaches, and not far from 
Caen and Carpiquet, is shared by 
British soldiers and by Royal Air 
Force personnel who with men of 


Canada’s 3rd Division stormed ashore 
or fought aloft on historic D-Day. 


Bretteville-Sur-Laize overlooks the } 


Falaise Pocket battlefield. 

Hautot-Sur-Mer is near Dieppe and 
here those who fell in the 1942 raid 
have their final resting place. 

Leubringhen (Calais), located be- 
tween Calais and Boulogne, is beau- 
tifully sited. From here one can see 
the ‘White Cliffs of Dover, 

Halfway between Bruges and 
Ghent in Belgium, there igs Adegem, 
in a countryside peaceful and hal- 
lowed, but in ages past often alive 
to the tramp of continental armies. 

Not far north across the border of 
Holland is the Canadian cemetery. of 
Bergen-op-Zoon located a short dis- 
tance from the historic city of the 
Same name. Here the greensward 
is some three feet lower than the na- 
tional highway to Breda which 
borders it, thus giving the wholly 
pleasing effect of a sunken garden, 
its entrance sentinelled by handsome 
trees. 

On a site overlooking the Hoch- 
wald Forest the Canadian cemetery 
of Nijmegen commands one of the 
most beautiful scenes in the terri- 
tory. The River Rhine is visible in 
the distance. 

Also beautifully located and built 
in three terraces, is the cemetery of 
Holten, 12 miles east of Deventer on 
the main highway to Hengelo. Stately 
pines surround the dent 


The task of identification and 
reverent removal \ & permanent 
location has been one of. consider- 
able proportions. Meticulous care 
has been taken in each case, Not only 
Canadian soldiers but personnel of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force who 
fell over northwest Europe are in- 
terred in these beautiful final rest- 
ing places. 


Interesting Additions 


Are Now On View At Royal United 
Service Museum In London 


The Royal United Service Museum, 
in Whitehall, has reopened with sev- 
eral interesting additions. To the 
famous models of British battles is 
now added an extensive diorama of 
the D-Day invasion of Normandy, 
showing the general situation shortly 
after the landing. It is a different 
Spectacle from the model on the other 
side of the room of Caesar's landing 
in Britain which seems positively 


gentlemanly compared with the holo- tan 
caust of the modern battle, writes a | 


London correspondent. There are 
also models of the various types of 
aircraft and tank of the last two 
wars, and a large and most impres- 
sive model of the German cruiser 
Scharnhorst, captured by the East 
African Expeditionary Force at Dar- 
es-Salaam in 1916. One of the most 
interesting exhibits 
‘“Monty’s” personal diary, with an in- 
scription by Mr. Churchill, and of a 
Christmas greeting that he sent dur- 
ing the opening stages of the El Ala- 
mein campaign. 
of a terrific battle with Rommel,” he 
writes. 


So far it has been a slogging match | 
in .an enormous mined | 


| 
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MUST BE BUILT HIGH 


area.” 


“I am in the middle ; 


| 


| 


| 
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|The Right Atmosphere 


‘Must Be Created In Germany To 
Make Democracy Succeed 

It is not surprising that a Ger- 
man university shows signs of the 
| beginning of a youth movement, led 
|by war veterans. Such movements 
occur everywhere after great wars. 
| We had one in this country after the 
|Civil War. Materialistic in mood, it 
dominated our politics for a genera- 
| tion, developed the West and laid the 
|foundations of modern industry, We 
jare probably in for another one now 
| though the secret of its trend is still 
jlocked in the minds and emotions of 
| 13,000,000 veterans. It is normal 
| and healthy. But the trend which 
| this newspaper's correspondent, Drew 
| Middleton, suspects is rising in Ger- 
|many is not healthy. At Erlangen 
jhe found students who had discarded 
| Hitler but still revered Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck; who distrusted 
the anti-Nazi leaders who were 
“keeping quiet in Germany or even 
helping our enemies outside Ger- 
;many” while these veterans were in 
battle, and who hope that Germany 
will regain her “rightful place in 
Europe under a strong government.” 
They admit the Nazis “made mis- 
takes”, but not in going to war, for 
| Otherwise Germany would have been 
“strangled by Englang France and 
; Poland.” 

Have these young men learned 
nothing? They have had little chance 
|to learn, Reared under the Nazi 
system, trained exclusively in a bar- 
| baric code of morals, hurled into com- 
bat at early ages, they simply are 


|More fortunate in that respect are 
some of the German prisoners of this 
country, who were picked out for 
intensive course in democratic 
|ideas and are now being sent home 
with some prospect that they will 
indoctrinate their fellows. We can- 
;not be sure even of them. 

All we can be sure of is that the 
Nazi doctrines are not carried in the 
germ plasm. They, and the brutal 
tradition from which they sprang, 
were educated in, and can be edu- 


is a copy of | cated out, though the process will be 


long and difficult. Many of the vet- 
erans may be beyond saving, but if 
the right atmosphere can be, created 
in Germany their is hope for their 
younger brothers and sisters. The 
problem of occupation is to create 
the right atmosphere, In a few in- 


| Stances, as in the local elections, the 
| job has been begun. 


Most of it still 
lies ahead.—_New York Times. 


Laying A House 


not citizens of the modern world. | 


SHE WAS HITLER’S PRIVATE SECRETARY— Adolf*Hitler’s private 
| Secretary, Marie Thekla-Weichelt, captured in Germany by U.S. 
| gators, smiles as she enjoys a smoke in her jail cell at Wuerzburg. 


Ca, 


investi- 


| New And Different 


| But Field Marshal Montgomery Will 
Make Good On Job 

To Britain's great and inspiring 
field commander, whose war record 
;will ever stand pre-eminent, has 
fallen the task of shaping the armies 
of this country for whatever poten- 
tial duties the future may hold. Field 
Marshal Montgomery was the inevit- 
| able choice as the first post-war 
'Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
Throughout his campaigns—and_ he 
was successful in every one of them 
—he maintained a skillful balance be- 
{tween the old in warfare and the 
jnew. He refused to go overboard 


refused to adhere to the traditional 
; when he was convinced that some- 
| thing new was better. His tactics, 
consequently, were not challenged. in 
|retrospect by any competent author- 
ity, because they won battles in the 
|aggregate at a minimum cost in lives. 
There is a great difference between 
| directing an army in the field and 
|sitting at the desk of the Chief of 
| Staff, virtually as a Commander-in- 
Chief of Britain’s land forces all 
over the world. But the onerous 
duties of the position, we are con- 
| isiced, will be well discharged by the 
| wiry little puritan who has never 
; been out of the public eye since he 
;@ppeared as a dynamo at Alamein, 
;charging the wearied, retreating 
|members of the 8th Army with a 
|current which carried across the de- 
serts into Italy and inspired others 
jin his subsequent command to final 
| victory in the battles of the west. 
It is not improbable that Lord 
| Montgomery will find-himself in dis- 
|pute with the politicians from time 
;to time, that theorists will 
jhim periodically of lack of imagina- 
| tion. But if Lord Montgomery is 
allowed to direct the reorganization 
;of Imperial forces as he feels the 
‘new conditions of warfare dictate, we 
; may rest content that in the event 


,0f some future emergency Britain’s | 


| War machine will not be in the woe- 
ful condition it was in those fateful 


j days of 1938 and 1939, Montreal | 


| Star. 


i 


SPECIAL STAMPS 

The South African Postmaster- 
General will issue a special set of 
| postage stamps to commemorate the 
|visit of the King and Queen, The 
‘Pretoria Philatelic Society, has ex- 
|Pressed the hope that South African 
| artists will be given the opporunity 
|of submitting designs. 


ACID TEST COMING 


when innovations were offered, yet he | 


accuse | 


ee 
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The Great Catastrophe 
Forty Years Ago San Francisco Was 
Destroyed By Earthquake 
People old enough 40 years ago to 
remember the big news of that day 
will recall one of history's most ap- 
palling catastrophes—the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire of April 18 
and 19, 1906. 
couver Province, Clyde Gilmour re- 
minds that at that date San Fran- 
cisco had a population \of 400,000 
and that, “though the tatters of her 
pioneer past still hung around her,” 
She was one of North America's 
proudest and most glamorous cities, 

History says that San 
had 24 hours’ notice of the tragedy 
that befell her. On April 17, 1906, 
on the other side of the Pacific, an 
earthquake killed thousands in For- 


mosa. Only a few muttering seis- 
mologists heeded the warning. 
Thrice before, ‘quakes of varying 


intensity had jolted San Francisco 
in 1868, 1898 and 1900, Seven times 
se had been Scourged by cruel fires. 
But what happened on April 18, 
1906, erased the memory of all her 


previous troubles. It also filled the 
world's press with Wagnerian chron- | 
icles of suffering and doom 

The first shack arrived at 5 a.m., a 
giant fist that hammered the sleep- 
ing city. Twelve seconds later came | 


the major disturbance—a 
eternity of thunder and horror and 
death. Within an hour the fire broke 


| out, 
But there was no water to fight 
it with. The city’s great mains were 


shattered by the same violence that 
toppled houses, tenements, hospitals, 
churches, shops and public buildings. 
| Press association reporters, bat- 
tling out their first bulletins in the 
dreadful hours that followed, were 
feed awestruck by the enormity of 
their assignment that they just wrote 
what they saw, humbly and simply. 
The result: some of the finest, clear- 
est, most moving 
printed. 

More than 200,000 persons _ slept 
under the stars in Golden Gate Park 
io first night. Another 50,000 hud- 
dled outdoors in an army’ camp. 

Traffic was stalled dead. There 
; Were few if any automobiles in those 
days, and the street-car tracks were 
{gnarled and fused like ropes of pull 
toffee, « 

San Francisco, as steeled 
stoic as a poisoned trapper cutting 
off his own hand to save his life, 
fought the conflagration. with a 
weapon of pain and sacrifice—dyna- 
mite. 

The city's fire chief was mortally 
injured. A deputy took his place. Six 
hundred — policemen, 1,700 soldiers 
shared the task of maintaining order. 
Two looters were shot to death, A 
| Committce of Safety was organized. 
} Switt measures were adopted to pre- 
vent famine and disease. 

Despite all this, three endless days 
'and nights of terror and madness 
|Passed before the fire died down, 
| The toll: 452 lives, Property loss: 
;at least $350,000,000. Laid waste: 
j four square miles, 500 blocks, 2,000 
acres, one-sixth of the city. De- 
stroyed, more than 28,000 buildings, 
‘of which only 5,000 were of steel, 


news stories ever 


;stone or brick. The rest were of 
| wood, 
Humanity everywhere rallicd to 


| San Francisco's aid. The city itself, 
displaying a jaunty courage which 
|stirred the heart of the world, 
| pitched with all her might into a 
recovery program, 

By 1910, only four years later, al- 
|Most the whole downtown area had 
; been rebuilt, this time in steel and 
concrete instead of fragile timbers. 


Today San Francisco stands serene 


|and gleaming, the twelfth largest 
city. of America (population, more 
than 700,000). She is a centre of 


culture and gaiety, the premier port | 


,and financial tower of Uncle Sam's 
| Pacific Coast. 
| 


CANADIAN BACON 


; Canadian Meat Board said C, J. Row- 
| Son, a Liverpool bacon shop pro- 
| prietor, never fails to tell his cus- 


Writing in the Van- | 


. | 
Francisco 


65-second | 


and | 


Melbourne city council has voted | British Paper Has Ideas About New | 


$18,000 for a new Rolls-Royce for the Invention In Texas 
Lord Mayor. It has made one! J the ordinary way the art or 


proviso, The car must be built high |p¥ocess of laying has been hitherto | 


enough to allow the Lord Mayor to |associated witht eggs, odds, ghosts, 
wear a top-hat with ease. Melbourne | 24 foundation stones. According to 
ratepayers are trying oye estimate | 2" 4@nMnouncement from Texas it now 
am Taare of their money would be | has been extended to houses, for a 
saved in the car's structural design |™0Vable machine—‘which looks like 
and body work if the Lord Mayor ;#” normous hen laying an egg,” ac- 
wore a collapsible opera hat. Perc Bool gle ageiendRintuy neg 
: |appointed site, sit down on it, and 

NOT ALLOWED ; at the end of 24 hours, rise up and 
Thirteen prized beards adorning | go away, leaving behind a two-bed- 

y 


Lord Alexander has been through tomers the country of origin of the 
|Some pretty exacting grinds, but, bacon he sells, directing their atten- 
Says the Peterborough Examiner, we ; tion to the choice sides of Canadian 
are wondering how he will survive | bacon. In consequence, reports Mr. 
|the Honoraory Degree mill through ; Rowson, they now asked repeatedly 
| which we put our Governors-General? ' for Canadian bacon, 

f 


| 


Muskox men had to be shaved before |room concrete house which only re- 


the arrival of the force in Edmonton. | 
Kings Regulations (Canada) says | 
that a soldier cannot grow a beard, | 
The protective growth had to come 
oft before , the adventurers reached 
civilization, 
CLASSY ADDITION 

A dentist in Melbourne, Australia, 
who provided a native infantryman | 
with a plate for a single missing | 
front tooth was deluged with appli- 
cations from other natives who felt 
the possession of a removable tooth 
would greatly enhance their reputa- | 
tions. | 


When Jacques Cartier sailed up the 
St, Lawrence River in 1534 and dis- 
covered a series of rapids, he thought 
he had reached the coast of China, 


quires window-panes and a few finish- 
ing touches. It will be rather a 
shame if the machine does not let off 
a triumphant cackle of self-approval 
as it waddles away for another load 
of liquid concrete. 4 
So it will now be possible to have | 
a new-laid house as well as a new- 
laid egg. Perhaps it will later be | 
arranged to substitute some form of 
Malleable plastic for the caqcrete, 80 | 
that those who like their houses | 
lightly boiled will be able to push 
them about a bit and so alter the 
design. Obviously the hard-boiled 
house would never allow its owner 
to add a bow-window to one of the 
bedrooms.—-Manchester Guardian. 


nuts growing in South America in 
the 16th century, : 


MOTHER HANDS OVER MONEY TO AVOID TORTURE—When thugs 
Spanish adventurers found pea-, threatened to burn her sons’ feet with cigarettes, Mrs. Minnie Milmine, 


Nixon, Ont., handed over her money 


shown here, 


to save Walter, 10, and Fred, 11 
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® EX-SPY TO BE HOSTESS—Host- 
ess to delegates attending the peace 
conference in Paris is Mme. Georges 
Bidault, wife of France's foreign 
| minister. During the war she served 


as a spy in Vichy for the Free French 


;and sent her information to London 
via Spain. She also helped French- 
men to leave the country. 


Earn Their Place 


Cats Can Be Very Useful And Should 
Be Protected 

| Most citizens. are humane, the 

majority are kind to animals but the 

minority need correction and some- 

times punishment for cowardly ill- 
treatment of animals in their care or 
power. There is no Humane Society 
'in Brandon to watch ill-disposed and 
; cruel residents. That is a pity. Cases 
|}of cruelty to animals get by and 
| Sood citizens are pained at the suf- 
| fering of those living animals of any 
|sort that are unable ‘to help them- 
| Selves. Some cases of sheer brutality 
| Shock us, but so far no leadership 
| arises for protection of animals here. 
| Occasionally attempts to form a 
|branch of the Humane Society are 
Suggested, but the obstacle of funds 
| usually melts it away. That is not 
| SO very creditable to a city of this 
jsize. The other week there were 
reports of cruelty to cats about 
which nothing seems to have been 
done. An Humane Society inspector 
| could have taken that up, as well as 
recurring deeds to the so-called dumb 
{animals here, 

It is strange that cats are objec- 
tives first of evil-disposed boys and 
| hoodlums. There are countries 
where cats are considered worthy. of 
;respect and in some cases sacred. 
| That is because cats are more than 
‘pets. Cats can earn a valuable place 
|in a household. Even the Jap holds 
| the cats in respect. That is tradi- 
jtional with them. In ancient days 
| learning was embodied on papyrus on 
jlong rolls. Mice used to be the 
|enemies of those rolls, ‘so the Japs 
‘appointed the domestic cat as a 
“guardian of the manuscripts”. They 
{earned their place, as they can in 
| any house. Most of all people at some 
| time or another have heard jingles 
{about the cats of St. Ives. They 
|are sort of proverbial there. St. 
|Ives, a_ fishing village in southern 
|England, has more cats than most 
places known. The fishers keep their 
nets in the cellars in off seasons and 
rats are enemies to nets. So the cat 
| iS a valued animal among fishermen 
and equally considered at all times. 
|Thatched cottages, too, harbor rats 
;and mice so the country cat has its 
worth in rural Britain. Anywhere a 
cat stands high in both affection and 
,value and should appeal for our 
friendship and kindliness, with all 
‘other intelligent animals. Indeed the 
|intelligence of animals is far above 
| that of those who are cowardly and 
cruel to them,—Brandon Sun. 


| Scientist And Farmer 


| Closer Link Between The Scientists 
And The Farmer 
| A closer link between the agricul- 


‘tural scientist and the farmer was. 
Canadian bacon has at least one | 
| booster in the United Kingdom. The | 


urged at a meeting of the Eastern 
Ontario branch of the Agricultural 
|Institute of Canada recently. Farm- 
ers, it was felt, could make more 
use of the knowledge obtainable at 
experimental farms, more time could 


be spent in visits to government 
farms, agricultural schools and _ re- 
Search stations. The agricultural 


‘scientist on his side could make bet- 
ter contact with farmers by getting 
to know on the spot their practical 
problems. 

| This is sound sense. 
/rail fence or on a bale of hay ex- 
|changing views and information is 
}no waste of time for either the farmer 
lor agricultural expert. In Britain. be- 
fore the war, “field work” for the 
agricultural scientist was encouraged 


and the farmer often found on his 
;}Own doorstep one who knew »more 
| about farming than he did... Ottawa 


Citizen, 


HUGE BATTLESHIP 
One of the world’s most powerful 
|ships, the 42,500-ton British battle- 
|ship Vanguard was brought to an- 
chor off Greenock, Scotland, after a 
2%2-hour journey down the river 
Clyde from the yards where she was 
built. Capt, John 8S. Fisher, five feet 
four inches tall, tackled his most 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 


guided the £11,000,000 ($48,950,000) 
battleship safely to open water, 


Camels are put to work when they 


lon growing till they are sixteen, 


’| Their mouths tell their ages, as with | 
2672 |London for medical treatment. 


horses. 
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Sitting on a} 


onerous job for 23 years when he’ 


are five years old, but they keep | 


HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


| War Veteran Operates Three Holiday 
Camps In England 

Some 250,000 Britons will spend 
| their summer holidays ‘butlineering” 
|: having an organized holiday at one 
of three camps in England operated 
iby William Butlin. 
| Basing his plan on Canadian holi- 
day camps, Mr. Butlin developed his 
idea from a coconut stall to a $667,- 
500 investment, 

Largest of the Camps is at Skeg- 


; hess, Lincolnshire, where there are 
2,000 miniature bungalows, complete 
with running water and comfortably 
furnished. 

Meals are caten in a large airy 
hall where the food is conveyed from 
kitchens in electric ally heated trol- 
lleys, 

Butlin camps are provided with 
amusement parks, bathing pools, 
Syminasiums, tennis courts, bowling 
and putting greens, billiard rooms, 
lounges reserved for reading and 
| writing. 

The holiday camps are within the 
reach of all classes of w ige earners 
An inclusive charge of just over £6 
| ($26.70) a week covers. all the amen- 
ities except horse riding and drinks 

The whole project originated in 
the brain of genial, 45-year-old But- 
in, who was born in South Africa 
and travelled from country to coun- 


try with his parents until he was 14, 
when he arrived in Canada. 

He went to work in Toronto. in 
| 1914 but ih 1915 he blufted his way 
into the Canadian army at the age 
/of 14. He was 19 when he returned 
from overseas and went back to his 
job. 

But he “began thinking of Eng- 
land—and England had seemed to be 
& marvellously happy country, a land 
flowing with milk and honey and 
Wealth.” 

So Mr. Butlin worked to England 
/on a cattle boat. He landed at 
Liverpool! and set up a coconut Stall 
which prospered so much that with- 
;in a few weeks he was able to em- 
|Ploy an assistant, and later success- 


|fully tried his hand at entertain- 
iment, 

When the idea of a luxury camp 
{Was born, Mr. Butlin thought it 


would cost him £50,000. Before long 
he realized it would cost twice as 
much and in the end spent more than 
£150,000 on the holiday camp. 


___ A Noted Visitor 


| Cities Across Canada Will Welcome 

Dowager Countess Of Reading 

Lady Reading (Dowager Duchess 
|of Reading), G.B.E., chairman of the 
/Women's Voluntary Service in the 
| United Kingdom. who has come to 
|Canada to thank the women for the 
part played by them during the war 
jin providing clothing and other aia 
|for Britain, will visit cities from coast 
;to coast on this continent in the 
/next two months. Lady Reading 
was made a Dame of the British 
Empire in 1941, and a Dame Grand 
|Cross of the British Empire in 1944. 
; She has been chairman of the W.V.S. 
'for Civil Defence since May, 1933, 
when it became evident that women 
Would have to play an important part 
‘in the air raid precautions program 
then coming into being. War's 1939 
outbreak saw the W.V.S. with 335,- 
/924 women trained and ready and 
‘when. Hitler's fury reached its peak 
‘in air frightfulness, Lady Reading 
was heading a volunteer feminine 
‘army of one million. Millions of 
garments contributed by organiza- 
tions and individuals in Canada and 
United States were distributed by 
| Women’s Voluntary Services. | For 
‘more than three years half of all 
;Canadian Red Cross civilian supplies 
| were diverted to them. Since 1939, 
the I.0.D.E. has shipped to Lady 
|Reading’s committee by far the 
greater part of all goods made and 
bought by its workers for civilian 
relief, 


Ranchers tn Alberta 

The Palomino, go!3en horse of the 
golden west, has captured the fancy 
of ranchers of the footaills province 
of Alberta—but—in the cold book of 
rules he has a strike against them 

The Palomino, which boasts a 
golden coat and siver mane, was 
originally a (horougl.bred. The tyue 
was crossed with tne cream-cotored 
“buckskin mare” of tre Indians, the 
progeny having a d'stinctive gviden 
tinge. 

Alberta has possibly a dozen of 
the Palomino stallions, agricultural 
authorities say, but, not being pure- 
bred, they are not. recognized as 
breeding stock eligible for registra- 
tion under the Federal Stallion En- 
rolment Act. 


The Newest Method 


Tried To Get To 

In Mail Bag 

A 45-year-old woman was found 
tied up in a mail bag at Palmiefon- 
tin, South Africa, addressed to “Right 
Honourable J. C. Smuts, London” 
shortly before the mail was due to 
depart by plane for London. 

The woman, a native of Johannes- 
burg whose name was not disclosed, 
was discovered by police after a na- 
tive was spotted fastening the top 
of the bag. 

The native was placed under ar- 
|rest and the woman pulled out of the 
jbag. She said she wduted to go to 


Woman England 


a 
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Capital Ships For The Royal 
Navy Are Necessary In Order To 
Maintain Freedom Of The Seas 


(By “Taffrail’, well-known British writer on Naval Affairs, in 
The Navy, London) 

HEN Mr, A. V. Alexander introduced the Navy estimates in the House 

of Commons, the First Lord emphasized that despite the atomic 
bomb, and the opinions of some people that the advent of atomic energy 
has destroyed the need for navies, the freedom and standard of life of the 
scattered peoples of the British Commonwealth still depend upon the in- 
violability of the sea communications. This in turn depends wholly upon 


sea power and upon air power over the sea. 


Twice within 
had narrowly averted defeat at the 
hands of an enemy who strove to 
destroy the communications upon 
which our existence is based. Twice 
we were unprepared, and the Royal 
Navy had provided the shield under 
which our peacetime deficiencies 
were made good and our war effort 
developed. 


Never again, said the First Lord, | 


must we run the risk of unprepared- 
ness. A weak Britain was no help 
to world peace. We were resolved 
to play our full part as a member 
of the United Nations organization. 
Until such time as UN had really 
come to be “so well established and 
trusted that the forces required in 
its support may be steadily reduced,” 
Parliament and the nation still “owes 
the Royal Navy the duty of vigilance 

vigilance now and in the years to 


come so that we may never again | 


be unprepared.” It is good to hear 
that unilateral disarmament in the in- 
terests of ecenomy has gone forever. 

Examined in detail, the First 
Lord’s comprehensive statement en- 
courages reflection upon the future 
function of the Royal Navy and the 
types of its ships and weapons in 
relation to the lessons of the recent 
war. First and foremost in our 
minds is: 

Up to date this new weapon has 
only been used against shore tar- 
gets, May it be that a series of these 
devastating projectiles dropped near 
a fleet or on a convoy will cause the 
disintegration of every ship within 
a certain radius, and thus make it 
impossible for convoys to sail or 
warships to protect them? To that 
question there is no answer until we 
know the results of the experiments 
against ships soon to Be carried out 
under the aegis of the United States 
Government. 

Is it possible that an antidote will 
be found to the atomic bomb? This 
again cannot be answered, though 
it is worth noting that the First Lord 
mentioned that in future ‘a greater 
proportion of the Navy estimates 
will be spent in scientific research. 
As has been said, there are those who 
predict that the release of atomic 
energy has rendered surface navies 
obsolete. 

There were others, in their day, 
who predicted much the same thing 
with the advent of steam, armored 
ships, rifled cannon, torpedoes, air- 
craft, and such things as magnetic 
and acoustic mines. A counter has 
been found for every one of these 
new developments or weapons, and 
the types of ships have changed as 
each new menace to their existence 
has appeared. It is possible that this 
may also be the case with the atomic 
bomb. 

* * * 

Years ago, after the last war, Sir 
Percy Scott was demanding, ‘What 
is the use of battleships?” What 
that distinguished officer really meant 
was that the battleships of that day 
were obsolete. When pressed for an 
answer as to what should replace 
them he replied in so many words, 
‘I should build something better.” 

That is more or less our position 
today. 
may be obsolete. The atomic bomb 
and the development of new weap- 
ons will probably bring about a 
radical change in type. But so long 
as war against another maritime 
power is possible, so long as the Bri- 
tish Empire is dependent upon its 
sea communications carried on by 
surface merchant ships, we must 
have a navy to protect them. “‘Capi- 
tal ships”, in one form or another, 
must still form the core of our mod- 
ern fleet. 

That any new capital ships built 
in the future will cost much money 
goes without saying. It is uneco- 
nomic to refurbish and re-arm old 
ships over a certain age, just as it is 
unwise to run a motor-car of ancient 
vintage. But it has to be remem- 
bered that between 80 and 85 per 
cent, of the price paid for modern 
warships goes in wages to the men 
who build them or produce the ma- 
terials. Because of their complexity 
and multitudinous fittings, combined 
with quality of material and work- 
manship, the construction of fighting 


ships produces much greater employ- | 


ment than the building of cargo ves- 
sels. Moreover, naval orders en- 
trusted to the Royal Dockyards or 
private building firms bring about an 
almost instantaneous increase of 
activity in the principal industrial 
areas throughout the United King- 
dom. It has been calculated that 
whenever a warship is built about 
three-quarters of her cost is distri- 
buted directly or indirectly in cities, 
towns and even villages remote from 
the building area. 

It would seem that the very large 
fleet carriers are no longer favored, 
probably because they present a huge 


living memory we*———————————————————— 


Our present-day battleships | 


” 


and vulnerable target and carry too 
many eggs in one basket. As the war 
has proved over and over again Car- 
,rier-borne aircraft now provide the 
long range reconnaissance and strik- 
jing force for any fleet or squadron, 
; besides the air cover against attack 
/by enemy aircraft. 
. * . 

The recent war saw the produc- 
tion and development of a multitude 
of new weapons and devices. The 
yasdic, for locating submarines under 
water, was in existence before 1939. 
But since the outbreak we have had 
magnetic and acoustic mines; radar 
in its many forms; acoustic tor- 
pedoes which “home” on their tar- 
| sets; radio-directed bombs launched 
from aircraft; the weapons known as 
{V1 and V2; projectiles for anti-air- 
{craft guns provided with fuze, caus- 
ing them to burst on coming within 


stating effect fired from landing 
| craft. 


| Most of these new instruments of 
; warfare are still in their compara- 
tive infancy, and nobody can say 
how they may be developed. If one 
;considers it, a shell fired from a 
\heavy gun in a battleship represents 
{an infinitesimal. part of the weight 
jof the gun, the gun turret, the 
jarmor and the machinery necessary 
|to send that shell to its target. 
Moreover, the £9,000,000 battleship 
of 42,500 tons exists mainly to place 
ja series of projectiles from eight 15- 
jinch guns on their eventual targets. 
Rockets though not. so accurate as 
ishell, contain their own propellant, 
{have little or no recoil, and require 
{no weighty apparatus for their dis- 
charge and alignment. Can it be 
{possible that in the future we may 
|see ships carrying rockets of great 
\range and explosive power fitted with 
james form of “homeing’’ device fin- 
ally to attract them to their targets 
towards the end of their flight? 


One cannot say; but to the scien- 
| tific minds who have produced many 
\new weapons since 1939, the develop- 
ment of more novel and deadlier con- 
|trivances still is inevitable. 
| The future of the Royal Navy pro- 
|vides ample food for thought. While 
leadership, ‘courage and the art of 
seamanship must still exist, naval 
officers and men in the years to come 
will become more and more scientific- 
| ally-minded. 


Indian Nurses 


|Three From Canada Are Taking 
H . Training In New Zealand 
| Three North American Indian 
nurses from Canada are due in New 
{Zealand shortly, for midwifery train- 
jirig at New Zealand’s St. Helen's 
jhospitals which have an international 
| reputation. 
| Training has been arranged with 
ithe government by Mrs. Barbara A. 
;Robertson, formerly of New Zealand 
‘and later president of the Canadian 
|Mothercraft Society. 

On their return to Canada, the 
nurses will specialize in care of In- 
{dian mothers and infants, 


REVIEWS TROOPS 
The Princess Royal, sister of the 


Victoria, inspected the regiment’s oc- 
cupational battalion on the eve of its 
;departure for Canada, She told the 
jmen: “I hope I may one day visit 
\the Canadian Scottish at its own 


jheadquarters in beautiful Victoria.” 
| 


STOPPED ON GANGPLANK — 
Dressed in Canadian army battle- 
dress, Mrs. Pauline Ann Clarke, 20, 


| was caught on the gangplank of the 


|liner Ile de France as she attempted 
| to stow away so she could sail for 
Canada with her soldier husband. 
The smiling wife of Sergt. Anthony 
H. Clarke, R.C.E.M.E., is seen at her 
sister's London home after her unsuc- 
cessful attempt. 


Could Be Done 


York Man Has Idea Which 
Might Be Helpful 
Reflecting upon the long list of 

days that America celebrates — 

|Mother’s Day, Flag Day, Army Day, 

Bird Day, and the rest—George 

| Durst of Jamaica is moved to sug- 

gest, ‘What this nation really needs 


| New 


' crimes by only 100,000 and cases of 
|petty dishonesty, chiseling, gypping 
| and shady dealings by a mere mil- 
| lion.or so, would be well worth while. 
|In this period he would have people 
of all creeds practice genuine good- 
will and true consideration of others, 
and thus, for once in the year, make 
‘democracy real. Throughout the 
, week he ‘would have the Command- 
‘ments printed in the newspapers, for 
{he suspects that not more than 70 
per cent. of thé population can recite 
|more than six or eight of the ten. 
|Gladly, though not ver ‘hopefully, we 
jmention Mr. Durst’s proposal.—New 
; York Times Magazine. 


Indian Navy 


| Will Soon Meceive Three Cruisers 
From The Royal Navy : 

Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, com- | 
mander-in-chief in India, has re-j; 
vealed that the Royal Indian Navy! 
will soon receive three six-inch gun 
cruisers from the Royal Navy, the 
first of which will be available in 
1947. 
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Intends To Keep » Lead ' 


serts that it is still ahead and 
keep ahead. A tremendous amount 
of research and experiment is going 
on, 
Designs have been made and satis- 
factory tests made, of a new plane 
that will fly the Atlantic at a speed 
of 600 miles per hour, This means 
that if it starts from the British 
Isles at 6 a.m., it will atrive in New 
York at the same time—6 a.m. thus 
keeping Pace with the sun’ . 
Another Atlantic liner with a speed 
of up to 400 miles will carry 26 to 
30 passengers, flying at up to 35,000 
feet, and will have beds, bars and 
buffets, and everything for comfort. 
“The finest in the world,” is the 
British aircraft industry's slogan.— 
St. Thomas Times-Journal. 


Resembles Grapes 


Grapefruit So Named Because It 
Often Grows In Bunches 
Grapefruit, the large yellow berry 
which is as popular as coffee on the 
Canadian breakfast table, owes its 
names to the fact that it often grows 
in bunches resembling grapes. For 
many years after its introduction into 
Florida by the Spaniards early in the 
16th century, it was left to rot on 
the ground and was cultivated by 
the inhabitants only because they 
prized the round-topped trees with 


jis an  Observe-the-Ten-Command- |! h 
ja certain distance of their target;! ments Week.” He argues that such | ‘ts dark green, shining foliage and 
and self-propelled rockets of deva- , week, though it might reduce |!‘ fragrant white flowers as an 


ornament. Today, however, the fruit 
is recognized as a wholesome food 
and is important commercially.— 
Brandon Sun. 


Larger Feet 


Survey In United States Indicates 
That Young Ladies Wear Larger 
Shoes 

The feet of today’s young lady are 
getting bigger and bigger, mainly be- 
cause of the soft, slipper-like shoes 
she wears, the Chiropodist Society 
of New Jersey, Incorporated, was 
told by Dr. Jonas C, Morris of Audu- 
bon at the society's convention. 


A survey of shoe retailers showed |Such mail received special hi 


the younger set with feet two to 


three sizes larger than their mothers, | of rubber, tin plate and mica. 


he said. 

“If this continues,” he said, “when 
they reach the age of 25 they will 
wear size 10144E instead of the 5A 
their mother used to wear.” 


NEW GIANT AIRLINER 
The world’s biggest hangar will 


Indian Navy personnel havejhouse the Brabazon One, the giant 
up to this time had experience only| British airliner. 


The Bristol Aero- 


in the management of vessels of the| plane Company, the manufacturers, 


size of sloops and corvettes. 


have now received . government 


Gen. Auchinleck also stated that;authority to go ahead with the con- 


India will in due course become self! 
contained in the matter of air de- 


ron before the war the Royal Indian | 
Air Force now has ten squadrons en- | 
tirely manned by Indians. H 
He said that no time limit could 
be set for the process of the Indian- | 
ization of the army, “but the de- 
cision to set up an Indian military 
{academy for the training of officers 
is an indication of the determination 
| to fulfil that pledge.” The Indian 
army is almost fully mechanized. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
Grosvenor Square has been given 
to the British government as a site 
for the Franklin Roosevelt memorial 


and a statue of the president will be|into the wall. 


built there with money contributed | 
by citizens of every country of the 
commonwealth. The site called “the 
heart of America in London,” was 
given by the Duke of Westminster. 
RESEARCH PROJECT 

| Skin, one of the most important 
tissues of the human body about 


\King and  honorary-colonel-in-chief | which little is known chemically, is 
|of the Canadian Scottish regiment, of | to become the subject of a full-time 


research project at the medical} 
school and Victoria hospital, London, 
|Ont., sponsored by the National Re- 
\search Council at Ottawa. 


| type. 


struction of four machines of this 
Brabazon One, which will be 


‘plane yet developed by the United 
Kingdom, is intended for  trans- 
Atlantic service. Cruising speeds will 
be two hundred and fifty miles per 
hour and three hundred and fifty 
miles per hour for the ordinary jet- 
propelled versions respectively, 
REFLECTS HEAT 

A new wallpaper which enables a 
room to be warmed up in one-third 
the normal time has been produced 
by English women research scien- 
tists. This remarkable fuel saver 
actually reflects the heat from an 
electric fire instead of absorbing it 
The action is due to 
the metal decoration with which the 
paper is encrusted and which pre- 
vents heat being lost in the plaster 
of the walls, 


DEMAND FOR LUMBER | 

The existing heavy demand for 
Canadian lumber in the United King- 
dom will continue at least until the 
spring of 1948 and probably for “two 
or three years’’ beyond, R. D, Roe, 
recently appointed Canadian timber 
trade commissioner to the United 
Kingdom, said at Edmonton. 


There are about 38,000 species of 


Buy War Savings Stamps regularly. | mosquitoes. 
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(Extracts crom an Article by Mary Knight in the Washington Post) 
I WAS a wartime censor—one of the 15,000 snoopers who for nearly 
four years opened your mail, listened to your telephone conversations, 
and meddied with your movies, your reading matter, and your radio pro- 
gtams. At first we suffered from a sense of guilt. We were doing a thing 
most of us hated to do—poking into other people's business. But we soon 
found how necessary Censorship really was. 
That became evident even before#}————___ 
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Pearl Harbor's ruins ceased smoking. | 7; 
ot the sy ryan oa in the paca An examiner reported having 


bathroom-laboratory of an old house 
which Censorship immediately ~ took 
over in Honolulu described in detail 
the results of the attack. The mes- 
sage, by a devious route, was headed 
for Japan. 

Censorship was a double-edged 
weapon. It not only kept informa- 
tion from the enemy but in many 
cases gave us valuable data about 
the enemy. A censored cable dis- 
closed a German spy in Havana, 
posing as a ‘dress-goods dealer, re- 
ceiving money mysteriously through 
multiple banks. He was arrested, 
tried, convicted and shot. There were 
189 spies who were caught and con- 
victed within the borders of the 
United States; censorship played a 
part in the majority of these cases. 

When Byron Price first went to 
work as chief censor he had only a 
borrowed room in Washington. 
Eventually his organization expanded 
into 90 buildings throughout the 
country and, with the United King- 
dom and Canada, set up the first 
global censorship network. 

* * * 


SE 


Every day a million pieces of mail 
crossed our desks. Air mail could 
be delayed only 24 hours, surface 
mail 48. Correspondence to and from 
the heads of our own and Allied gov- 
ernments was not to be opened, but 
we had to examine the envelopes 
carefully, for enemy agents counter- 
feited- even envelopes of the State De- 
partment and White House. All mail 
was checked against a Watch List— 
persons we knew or suspected were 
enemies. This list fluctuated — be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 


Intercepted letters located stores | 


from a censor traced a cargo of-zinc 
on its way to Argentina; it was 
caught in mid-ocean and turned back. 
One letter showed that a New York 
firm was sending 3,000,000 pounds of 


her in London, not as the Jew- 
ish refugee she claimed to be but as 
an Hungarian Catholic. 

But she was not arrested immedi- 
ately. We went on reading her mail. 
Sure enough, she unwittingly un- 
covered five accomplices. All six got 
stiff sentences, 

A letter addressed to one Hirzel 
in Switzerland who was on the 
Watch List told of “closing the 
house”. By patient investigation, the 
FBI found the “house” was on Staten 
Island; N.Y., where Fred Lehmitz 
(Lewis) had been taking naval men 
as lodgers. He had worked in a 
sailors’ restaurant. Both ways he 
collected shipping information, Ar- 
rested, he pleaded guilty. 

But the Germans still did not know 
we were scanning letters to Hirzel. 
Came another letter, signed R. O. 
Gerson—a natural, convincing one— 
but it covered a message in a new 
secret ink about our production of 
explosives. This was a big fish we 
were playing! The FBI arrested him. 
Confronted by the evidence, he con- 
fessed being a German spy—Count 
von Rautter, a naturalized American 
citizen, 

We sat on the lid of the surprise 
that burst on Hiroshima for 29 
months. Gossip columnists, comic 
strips, even dramatic columns had 
to be watched. A fiction serial about 
the conquest of Japan by atom bombs 


| was submitted to us just in time to 
| be stopped. 


Our most complete success in sup- 
pression—thanks to co-operation of 
radio and press—was in keeping from 
the Japs any knowledge of how their 


names. |V.1 was working. This weapon was 
andling. | their 


now-famous paper balloon 
loaded with a bomb, released when 


A clue| winds would blow it:over our north- 


western forests. The Japanese hoped it 
would start fires and shake civilian 
morale. One bomb found by Sunday- 
school picnickers in Oregon killed a 
woman and five children. Though 


nickel scrap to Sweden to produce} the Forest Service found 334 of these 
hard steel which eventually would bombs, our secrecy was so effective 


reach Germany; another disclosed a|tnat the Japs eventually decided 


—— 


WINNIPEG WELCOMES FACTORY-BUILT HOMES TO EASE SHORTAGE—Factory-built homes are find- 
ing a ready welcome in Winnipeg. These folded homes at Montreal, awaiting shipment, stand where-a year 
ago long lines of war planes were parked, Houses can be installed on prepared foundations completely equipped 


in a week, 
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German play to sell a million bottles | 
of champagne in Spain and thus | 
bank abroad nearly $6,000,000. 

At the borders of the country 
we censored papers carried by air 
and train passengers. One woman 
we caught had, hidden in a basket 


date of an important ship departure. 

“Technical Operations | Division” 
was the intentionally vague name for 
the laboratory “in Washington which 
tested for codes, ciphers and secret 
inks. Remote, windowless, its screened 
entrance admitted only a dozen or so 
men and women. They “stripped” 
each letter with swabs. containing 
reagents to develop all common se- 
cret inks. They searched them with 
ultraviolet light. 

Near the end of the war, they 
found a new German device whereby 
an entire page, typewritten in code 
and photographed, was reduced to 
a tiny dot and hidden in the flap 
of an envelope or in the centre of a 
typewritten letter ‘“o’’ in an other- 
wise innocent letter. Our labora- 
tories learned to detect and develop 
these microscopic missives. 

We detected thousands of codes 
and ciphers of which we thought 
4600 worth the further attention of 
the FBI or other Intelligence ser- 
vices. 

It took the most alert censors to 
check international telephone mes- 
sages. Wearing headphones, the 
censor sat with pencil in one hand; 
the other hand on the switch which 
could instantly cut off either party. 

Every cable filed in this country 
was teletyped to the nearest of our 
12 cable stations. If we clearly un- 
derstood its meaning and were cer- 
tain it was harmless, we okayed it, 
but if in doubt we doubled-checked. 
A soldier was not allowed to cable 
his girl “Four pounds’ worth of 
orchids.” We made it “Four pounds 
flowering plant’—names of flowers 
might be a code. A censor changed 
“Father is dead’ to “Father is de- 
ceased’, Back to the cable-sender 
came a query, “Is father dead or de- 
ceased?’’—a dead giveaway. 

. + . 

All told, censorship intercepted 
nearly 400 secret espionage letters of 
major importance. Early skeptics 
about “spy stuff’ were flabbergasted 
when a harmless-looking personal 
letter from Europe to a woman in 
a New York hotel showed under the 
testing strip a long secret-ink mes- 
sage beginning: 

“Write or go to Theresa. She 
receives from Mr, Miller money. . .” 

The recipient, Grace Buchanan- 
Dineen, had passed the Bermuda 
travellers’ control for New York 
three months before. She had never 
been in America yet she carried num- 
erous American addresses. Her 
name promptly went on to the Watch 


the bombs were not even reach- 
ing us and they abandoned the pro- 
ject after launching 10,000 bomb- 
laden balloons. 

Censorship of all kinds was sur- 
prisingly successful. In all we inter- 


: ! |cepted 1,000,000 dangerous letters 
lfence. Starting’ with only one squad-|the biggest and most advanced land |of flowers, a message revealing the | ang cables. 


Lovely "Homework" 


A clever adaptation of that tried 
and true motto, “Home Sweet Home.” 
Dainty filet crochet you'll enjoy do- 
ing; be proud to use. 

This filet-crochet design's a@ real 
delight for chair-sets, and scarf ends. 
Costs little to make! Pattern 7108 
has chart and directiorts, 

To obtain this pattern send twenty 


cents in coins (stamps cannot be ac- 
cepted) to Household Arts Depart- 
ment, Winnipeg Newspaper’ Union, 
175 McDermot Avenue E., Winnipeg, 
Man. Be sire to write plainly your 
Name, Address and Pattern Number. 


BRITISH STAMP ISSUE 

Two hundred and forty million vic- 
tory stamps of the 2%d. Value 
(about five cents) and 24,000,000 of 
3d. Value (about six cents) are be- 
ing printed at double the size of 
usual postage stamps and likely will 
be on sale at British post offices by 
June 11, 2673 
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VALUABLE HELP IS 
GIVEN ARMY GIRLS 
BEFORE DISCHARGE 


Courses From Homemaking To 


Occupational Therapy Are 
Available 


There is a valuable path for mem- 
bers of the Canadian Women's Army 
Corps to tread on the way to becom- 
ing civilians once more—a path con- 
sisting of a series of helpful lectures 
and interviews. 

Their wartime job almost com- 
pleted, CWAC coming up for dis- 
charge at No. 12 District Depot, Re- 
gina, receive advice and guidance 
on the various phases of the rehabili- 
tation program through a series of 
lectures and interviews with army 
councillors, educational services, de- 
partment of veterans affairs and 
civilian social agencies. 

“I try to impress girls with the 
importance of winning the peace,” 
said Lieut. M. Nixon, C.W.A.C. social 
service officer. 

“We must become community 
minded and be fully aware of re- 
sources available in the community, 
if we are going to make our com- 
munities a better place in which to 
live,” continued Miss Nixon, who 
holds informal discussion lecture 
periods and gives individual advice 
where needed. 

In order that CWAC may form a 
better idea of what their responsi- 
bilities will be on return to civil life, 
they are given a brief but complete 
picture of present social legislation. 
They are made aware of such ser- 
vices as public health clinics, health 
insurance, mother’s allowances, hous- 
ing schemes and recreational facili- 
ties. 

“By letting others profit by the 
knowledge and experience they have 
gained, servicewomen can contribute 
a great deal,’’ Miss Nixon believed. 

Courses in practically anything 
from homemaking to occupational 
therapy are available to service- 
women on discharge. Information on 
available courses is given by Lieut. 
G. D. Smith, CWAC _ education 
officer. 


To date among the most popular 
are clerk's courses and hair-dressing. 
Other courses offered, include X-ray, 
bakery, chef, wireless, egg handling, 
bee keeping, dress designing, and 
even watch making. 

Another phase of the discharge 
program is a lecture by Miss B. Col- 
lins under the auspiees of the Cana- 
dian Legion. Miss Collins discusses 
such topics as budgeting your in- 
come; prices and price controls; food 
for fitness; better living; citizenship; 
clothing allowance and how it can 
be used to the best advantage. 

After completing her medical, in- 
terviews, lectures, kit inspection and 
pay, each dischargee goes before 
Capt. Lois Botterill, officer command- 
ing No. 112 Depot Company, for a 
few words of farewell before her final 
return to civvy street. 


Unconquerable Spirit | 


Displayed All Through War By | 
British Merchant Air Service | 
A London letter in the Ottawa 
Journal says: | 
Our merchant air crew kept open | 
54,000 miles of air routes ranging | 


_— Pas of, ob oer _ So eee we - 


é ; << =e te Bs 

“PLAYMATE, COME OUT AND PLAY WITH ME”—Playmate for 
this little Eskimo girl, snapped by Ven. Donald B. Marsh, archdeacon of 
Aklavik, on Kendall island, is this baby polar, bear captured with its mother. 


Had Important Job | Value Of Advertising 
Nine British Companies Supplied | Increases Consumption And Lowers 
Paint For Camouflage During’ The Cost 
The War Advertising” is an implement of 
During World War II, nearly 40; modern business. It performs a func- 
million gallons of paints, varnishes|tion as essential in production and 
and dopes were used for Britain’s| distribution as does a tractor or a 
aircraft—for camouflage, identifica-|truck in preducing and marketing 
tion marks, 
corrosion and certain meteorological |sumption and hence lowers cost. 
manifestations. These commodities 


under the auspices of the Society of | living and for ofr marvelous victory 
British Aircraft Constructors, Ltd.,}in World War II. 
called themselves the “Sobac Group”. 


and protection. against |farm crops, because it increages con- dark-haired girl 


It is responsible in no small meas-| class of 21 at Ontario Veterinary col- | 
were supplied by nine companies who, | ure for our — high standard of | lege, it was announced. 


tom 


Have Special Business 
British Firms Manufacture Things 
That Make Fun At Fairs 

An industry that seems to be al- 
most confined to the British Isles is 
the making of roundabouts, or 
“merry-go-rounds”, During the war, 
these firms, which are chiefly located 
in London, Edinburgh, Burton-on- 
Trent, West Hartlepool and King's 
Lynn, had other uses for their ma- 


chinery, bat now they are back at 
their special line of business and do- 
ing a big trade, They not only pro- 
duce roundabouts, but helter-skelters, 
scenic railways and other equipment 
that go to the make-up of the fun of 
the fair. Travelling fairs are on the 
road again, and besides replacement 
of plant that has deteriorated in the | 
course of the past six years, new 


developments and novelties are inj 
demand, Orders have been received 
from all parts of the Empire, from 
the United States, the continent, and 
even from Iceland, the latter order 
including one of the most expensive 
organs ever built, Le 

An interesting angle of the show 
business is reported by a member of 
the British Showmen’s Guild. There 
is a dearth of “fattest women” and 
“thinnest men” in the world, and also 
of midgets. Most of these came from 
the continent and were sent back at 
the beginning of the war. What 
happened to them nobody knows. | 
Certainly the fat ladies could not} 
have got much food and they may 
all have died off. Perhaps the thin 
ones died also.—St. Thomas Times- 
Journal. 
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Army Newspaper 


Last Edition Of The Maple Leaf Was 
Printed Recently In Germany 
The last of the editions of the 
Canadian army newspaper Maple 
Leaf went to bed in northwest Ger- 

many on May 8rd. 

The special eight-page edition and 
four-page comic supplement carried 
on its front page a picture of a sol- 
dier in Canadian army battle dress | 
tacking up a sign reading “closed”, 

The newspaper rolled off the press 
after Maj. Norman C., Phillips of To- 
ronto, editor, had presided over an 
informal closing ceremony. 

Born in Naples in January 1944 | 
and ending with the near-completion 
of Canadian occupation duties, the | 
various editions of the Maple Leaf 
served Canadian soldiers from presses 
ingCaen, Rome, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
London and Germany. 

The managing editor of the final 
Maple Leaf was Capt. Nathan Dres- 
kin of Saint John, N.B., who came} 
overseas as an artillery officer and 
transferred to public relations. | 

News editor was S.-Sgt..Sam Koff- 
man of Ottawa and other members 
lof the editorial staff included Sgt. 
| Ruth Carmichael of Collingwood, Ont. | 


Western Graduate 
| Miss Morgan Of Kindersley Receives 
Gold Medal From Ontario 
Veterinary College 
Miss F. J. Morgan, a diminutive, 
from Kindersley, | 
Sask. is leader of the graduating | 


She won first prize in general pro- | 
ficiency for the highest aggregate 


|designed for Arctic wear, this mask | 


;everywhere and a one-minute silence 


| made for our sake.” 


/conflict through from first to last. |i, the 


|right word qualify him, as no other 


| GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
FINDS HIS PAINTING 
HOBBY A RELAXATION 


Says A Day's Sketching Can Be As 
@ Exciting As Any Other Form 
Of Sport 


The Governor-General’s hobby, like 
|Mr. Churchill, is painting, and in an 
; article written on his voyage to Can- 
ada to take up his present post Lord 
| Alexander writes gracefully of this 
delightful form of relaxation. There 
}is adventure, he says, anda lot of 
| fun in a clean white canvas, a palette, 
fat little tubes of paint, in the mixing 
of colors, all these making a weapon 
designed to capture an object or view 
in the painter's eye or in his imagi-’ 
nation. A day's sketching writes 
Lord Alexander, can be “as exciting 
as any other form of sport,” and of 
course it is a sport best played alone. 


j 
| 


GETS ATOMIC TEST—Especially 


is one of the many articles of cloth-| 
ing which will be tested during the; Lord Alexander says modestly that 
atomic bomb operation at Bikini.|while he does not, like some ama- 
None of it will be worn by humans |teurs, destroy his completed paint- 
during the experiment, but will be|ings he never “inflicts” them on his 
placed on exposed and unexposed | friends. His enjoyment comes in the 
positions on ships and islands at) doing of them, and perhaps for him 
varying distances from the blast. they can recapture a favorite scene 
or a spot of beauty—he does not 
Celebrated Liberation | think of them as masterpieces of art 
, mE demanding the world’s acclaim, That 

Everywhere In Netherlands “Trees 4 the spirit of the. true amateur. 
Of Liberty” Were Planted May 4 | Some men write verse in their mo- 
The Netherlands on May 4 cele. | ments of relaxation, and would blush 
brated the anniversary of the coun: | °° aa BAR vivre ceguerh obnenarct ce 2 er 
‘ “y's tit ti ae di Pita | plays the piano, not as a professional 
ry's liberation by Canadian forces, |) ut gor his own pleasure and satis- 
with “trees of liberty” being planted | faction The much-loved “F. D, R.” 
found relief from care in his stamp 
collection, in the pictures of far 
places and distant scenes they called 


observed at 11 
bells pealed,. 


a.m., while church 


Queen W itbelmina, speaking atit, his mind. But painting probably 
Vught, near Tilberg, thanked the : - 

; ‘ = has more devotees than most people 
Allies for “the countless sacrifices 


‘imagine, and even if the beginner 


'gets more paint on his clothing than 


Pierre Dupuy, Canadiz minister : 
to th ‘Nathertnnite ge NAM Waa On She: CRhvae ne Se See 
e é s,.8 : y ; ; 
; s, ree is learning the exciting way. 
love this country may well rejoice | ; 


The point about all these avoca- 
tions is that they call for some men- 
tal and physical activity from the 
jindividual, and they do not insult 
jthe human intelligence. The true 
|hobby involves that personal effort, 
aataliniatils land it ought to be something quite 
Mr, Churchill Has Revealed That He apart from common experience, The 

Has Not Commenced This Work |radio certainly does not qualify as 

As regard his war memoirs, Mr, | adult relaxation, and hardly do books, 
Churchill reveals that he has not be-| but the man who, like Lord Alexan- 
gun them yet. In the history of|der, can lose himself in his. brushes 
World War No, 1 his personal record! and colors has a precious asset, 
occupies an established place. Some a 
of the best writing of the time went | 
into it and relatively few of his 


in the tremendous strides made dur- 
ing the last year in rehabilitation of 
its national economy.” 


War Memoirs 


Enjoys His Home 


| judgments have been seriously ques- But Anthony Eden Has Little Time 


ape ay ae a Rae rar peice To Spend There 
wards ae sakes as ¥ rs spp ares Anthony Eden is considered —in- 
one of the war leaders who saw © | ternationally as being most at home 


: ; has ; ‘ black fedora, the striped 
His eminent position, his unrivalled) ants short biadke coat end. Gewies 
knowledge of the whale Ase his | breasted black waistcoat which he 
historical sense and his gift for the | as made the “uniform” of the well- 
a |dressed statesman and diplomat. 
man, for the writing of a personal | row, however, realize what the im- 
record of the most momentous period | neceably groomed ¢x-Foreign Secre- 
in. world history.—Belfast Weekly tary looks like in his own home near 
Telegraph. ancient. Chichester, Sussex county. 

ee Sire Nee Although his party has been in eclipse 
since the defeat in the recent British 
general elections, Anthony Eden is 
Built On The Alaskan Highway, It still a busy man, There are political 
Has Now Disappeared bridges to be mended. So he still 

The jail—complete with locks and|doesn’t have as much time as he 

bars—has_ disappeared from  the|would like to lounge about Binder- 


\former United States Army base at|ton House and the grounds, but he 


Fort Alcan, on the Alaska Highway |manages a week-end now and ‘then, 
near the northern British Columbia |during which he doffs the ambassa- 


Sometimes we hear that advertis-/mark in the class. In addition, she | community of Fort St. John, B.C. dorial formality of attire and potters 
from the Arctic to South Africa,|Not once during the war years did|ing makes people want things they | received the Ontario Veterinary col-| wherever it now is, it’s probably {around his delightful country home. 
from the Atlantic coast of America |their deliveries fall below require-;can not afford. Maybe it does, o¢-|lege gold medal, representing high-\the secret which fooled many a pris-|He loves to work around the flowers 
to the eastern shores of India, Over | ments, New camouflage schemes gor |casionally. If we want our children|est honors for the best written ex- 


these routes they flew just short of | aircraft demanded intensive research | to live as we do now, advertising | amination. 


19,000,000 miles a year. | 

There can rarely have been a mo- 
ment throughout the war when air- 
craft of the British Merchant: Air | 
Service were not flying somewhere | 
along these foutes, Following the 
German invasion of Holland and Bel- 
gium, civilian pilots found them- 
selves ‘Hing with supplies to British 
forces in war-infested skies. Captain 
L. V.. Messenger, who had flown Sir 
Samuel Hoare to Madrid, on his way 
home missed ‘a- warning to avoid 
Nantes, which the Germans were 
bombing. 

When he arrived there he found it} 
was “getting a hell of a pasting.” | 
He pulled into a cloud and flew on. | 
“We had not had any lunch but we 
had on board some particularly fine 
lobsters bought in Lisbon. Reflecting 
that if we were to be shot down it 
might as well be on full stomachs, 
we pulled out the lobsters and had 
an excellent meal over Nantes to the 
accompaniment of the bombing be- 
low.”” That was the unconquerable 
spirit that enabled Britain to hold 
the fort for freedom against all odds. | 


Descended From A Slave 
Negro Woman Is Chosen U.S. Mother 
Of 1946 
Mrs. Emma Clarissa Clement, of 
Louisville, Ky., granddaughter of a 
slave, was chosen as the American 
mother of 1946 by the American | 
Mothers Committee of the Golden} 
Rule Foundation. Mrs, Clement, the | 

first Negro elected, is 71. 

Mrs. Clement, whose seven chil-, 
dren include the president of Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga.; a professor 
of physics, a professor of English 
and an army chaplain, is former na- 
tional president of the Women’s 
Society of the African Methodist | 
Church, ' 


Since the invention of printing in 
1426 by Gutenburg, the printed word 
has become a necessity of modern 
life, , 2672 


‘radio advertising and the findings of 


to find fresh colors with durable |could be discontinued; although the 

qualities. ° |price of many articles currently in 
Dark green, dark earth, light 

green, light earth, night, trainer yel- | tant. 

low, sky, light slate grey, dark sea However, if we want our children 

grey, extra dark sea green, dark ;to have more comforts, new forms 


|Mediterranean blue and traffic green|of xecreation and an even higher 


were some of the shades that had to |standard of living than we enjoy, 
be evolved. Today these nine com- | advertising is vital to the fostering 
panies which worked together to en-|of new desires. 

sure the supply of essential war ma- Canada is a great’ nation today, in 
terials, have resumed independent | part because our people constantly 
trading and are again competitors in | have desired more and better things 
the world’s markets. They are pre-and have been willing to work harder 
paring to match their great war-time | to get them, 


common use would soon be exhorbi-| 


STRENUOUS REHEARSAL 
A group of about 150 land girls | 
i was rehearsing for an official inspec- | 
| tion by Princess Elizabeth, their drill | 
/instructor being a sergeant-major of 
lan infantry regiment. They respond- 
ed smartly to his order, “eyes right”, 
but when he followed this with “eyes | 
front”, one head remained in the eyes | 
| right position, The owner of the 
\head had slightly dislocated her 
| vertebrae and couldn't turn it back | 
|to its normal position. Doctors said | 
the trouble was only temporary. 


achievement by supplying a range of | ——————_">——— ae penta ateeentapae 
ANOTHER STONE TO BE ROLLED AWAY 


paints, varnishes and dopes to meet 
the exacting needs of aircraft manu- 
facture, airline operation and many 
trades and industries. 


. 

Radio Commercials 
Scientific Experts Contend That Only 
Small Proportion Are True 
To make people “less gullible’, 
adult education is needed in Ontario, 
Edwin C. Guillet, teacher at Eastern 
igh School of Commerce, told the 

Royal Commission ‘on Education. 
He scored the misrepresentation of 
advertising and quoted examples of 


investigators at Temple University 
in Philadelphia. The scientific ex- 
perts found, he said, that only 6.36 
per cent. of radio commercials ex- 
amined were true. 

“Fooling the public by the type 
of misrepresentation that used to be 
restricted to circuses has now be- 
come the favorite, but by no means 
the only, financial racket of the day,’ 
Mr, Guillet said, 


GIFT FOR CHURCHILL 

A pair of white kangaroos are be- 
ing shipped to London as a gift to 
Winston Churchill, former prime min- 
ister, from the Australian Stock 
Owners Association. The animals, “a 
believed to be the only representa- 
tives of their species in the world, 
were on view atthe Adelaide Zoo, 


—Carmadk in the Christian’ Sefence - 


° 
. 


initor. 


oner but no longer is a secret. It|/in his greenhouse, and the logs for 


|was built of clay and paper painted | the drawing room fireplace are sawed 


to look like iron. The fort, originally|by the master of the house himself, 
planned to accommodate 5,000 troops, |A romp with the dog is considered by 
was abandoned some time ago by the|Eden a perfect way of spending a 
U.S, Government and now is Cana-| perfect morning. The house itself, 
dian property. built during the reign of King 
nay Maer oreetes Charies I, is a comfortable “lived-in” 
.|place nestled between the South 

Automobile Of Future | Dawns and the English Channel. 


Will Likely Have Gas Turbine ° 
Engines Predicts Motor Official Lunar Amblings 
George T. Christopher, president ame : 
and se manager of the Packard | Moon Could Have Been Contacted 
Motor Company said he believed the With Radar Years Ago 
automobile industry is “on the| The moon could have been con- 
threshold of the gas turbine age.” |tacted by radar years ago, Dr. Wil- 
“T don’t think we'll have the gas|liam S. Webb, head of the physics 
turbine engines in automobiles next | department of the University of 
year,” he said, “We probably won't Kentucky, said, commenting that “I 
have them five years hence; but it’s |don’t understand why anyone should 
entirely possible they'll come in the | get excited about going to the moon,” 
next 10 or 16 years.” Lack of enthusiasm was the key- 
dicainsilieddobsiaséeaina note of most of Webb's comment of 
WOULD BE WELCOME possible jaunts to the moon. He 
The Kingston Whig-Standard says said, “there’s nothing to see—and 
More than one-half of the fresh-|even if there were, it would be pretty 
water area of the world lies within | difficult to bring it back.” 
the boundaries of Canada. And if; ' The only attraction a moon trip 
more than one-half of the fresh-)has for Dr. Webb is the possibility 
water fishermen of the world want to|of track meets. He said a man who 
come here and try their luck, we'll be | jumps 10 feet on earth could jump 
very happy, about the whole thing. 160 feet on the moon. 
—_——- Webb credited recent contact with 
REQUEST TIDINESS the moon to improved techniques with 
Australian soldiers are permitted| radar which make the radar impulse 
to wear their uniforms after dis-|easily detectable even after its trip 
charge if they have difficulty obtain- | through thousands of miles of space. 
ing civilian dress. However, the | ea AN CRINGE EE Sa 
army asks that they keep themselves FOR ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANC E 
as tidy as though they were still Twice in’ a generation the French 
members of the forces. have been the victims of savage and 
- ee unprovoked German aggression, The 
MIKE O’DAY material ravages have been immense, 
This is the grave of Mike O’Day but, above all, the spiritual hurt has 
Who died maintaining his right of| been greater than many of us: here 


way. imagine. If the French, for any rea- 
His right was clear, his will was/soen, relapse into confusion, all Burope 
strong, would be affected. An Anglo-French 


But he’s just as dead as if he'd been| alliance coupled with @ broad com- 

wrong. mercial pact would do much to s¢- 

- cure the stability of our western 

It was estimated that if al lhogs,|Europe.—News of the World (Lon- 

beef cattle, sheep and lambs shipped | don). 

overseas from Canada in November a ‘ 

were lined up nose to tail they would| The drumstick of an ostpich 
stretch for 32 miles. weighs about 80 pounds, 


) EH 


ee 


A prefabricated wireless station, 
with 30,000 pieces weighing 2,500 
tons, has been shipped from England 
to the Far Bast. 


Manufacture of all cake, confec- 
tionery and macaroni in the Union of 
South Africa stopped May 1, due to 
the wheat shortage. 


Coats of metal made from secret 
light alloys to give greater proteetion 
to soldiers have been tested by the 
British War Office. 


Canadian flour mills produced more 
wheat flour in March than in any 
month since 1920, the Dominion 
bureau of statistics reported. 


Adolf Hitler’s marriage certificate, 
private will and last political testa- 
ment are on exhibition at the Na- 


tional Archives in Washington, 


A woman at Cliffe, Kent, England, 
who left a sheet hanging on a clothes- 
line overnight next morning found a 
£1 ($4.50) note had taken its place. 


Viscount Alexander, Canada’s new 
governor-general, has accepted the 
position of honorary president of the 
South Africa veterans of London. 


An additional 30,000 girls to join 
that number already in the Women’s 
Land Army are being sought by the 
British Ministry of Agriculture, along 
with 150,000 volunteer harvest work- 
ers. 


Gen. H. D. G. Crerar was presented 
with the cross of Commander of the 
Legion of Honor in a simple cere- 
mony at the French embassy in Ot- 
tawa by Count Jean de Hauteclocque, 
French ambassador to Canada. 


Thanks Forces 
Field Marshal Montgomery Delivers 
Farewell Message To His 
Troops 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgom- | 


ery in a farewell message to the 
troops under his command recounted 
their achievements in fighting in 
Western Europe and their role in 
the control of Germany, describing 
them as “a magnificent team”, 

Lord Montgomery is relinquishing 
his command of the British occupa- 
tion zone in Germany to become 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

“When I think back to the day I 
took over the 2ist Army Group in 
January, 1944, at that time getting 
ready to start its great adventure, I 
felt amazed at what has been achiev- 
ed,” Lord Montgomery’s message 
said. 

“We crossed the Channel, won a 
great victory in Normandy, advanced 
through France, Belgium and Hol- 
land and after a winter of bitter 
fighting with a long line of com- 
munication, were rewarded by the 
unconditional surrender of our ene- 
my. We had at last gained the long- 
awaited victory. 

“A new task then faced us. We 
had landed in Normandy with an 
organization known as civil affairs. 
When we entered Germany this name 
changed to military government. 

“Even that name is now no longer 
suitable, as the army has recently 
withdrawn from any function of 
government. 

“With the invaluable help of civil- 
jans from Enngland, men and wo- 
men, we have gradually built up a 
control commission worthy of our 
country, which, working alongside 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, has 
successfully overcome so many of the 
initial problems and is marching for- 
ward with coonfidence. 

“Sailors, soldiers, airmen, civilians, 
men and women, we have all been in 
this business together. I would like 
to thank each one of you for the sup- 
port you have given me in my task. 

“The great results that have been 
achieved have been due to the united 
effort of a magnificent team, of which 
I think I can be proud to have been 
@ member. 

“And so with a sad heart I say 
good-bye, wishing all of you on your 
return to England, whether it be now 
or later, the happy home you de- 
serve.” 


Famous Structure Is To Be Rebuilt | 


With A Half-Mile Front 


Plans are announced for a gigantic 
$60,000,000 Crystal Palace to replace 
the one destroyed by fire in 1936. 

A building with a half-mile front, 
containing a 500 foot tower at one 
end, is planned. There would be ac- 
commodations for 250,000 people, in- 
cluding a skating rink with 17,000 
seating capacity, a concert hall for 
4,000 persons, an amphitheatre for 
11,000 and a stadium for 100,000. 

There will be indoor swimming 
pools, two lakes for rowboats, an 
amusement area, restaurants, a 
cricket field and gardens in addition 
to parking space for 5,000 automo- 
biles. 

Main buildings are to have three 
colors, with a main hall 1,000 feet by 
400 and a total of 704,000 square feet 
for exhibition halls. 


Architects Herbert Jackson and | 


Reginald Edmunds won a prize of 
£2,000 ($8,000) for the plans which 


were announced by Sir Harry Buck- | 


land, general manager, 

The Rocky Mountains stretch from 
the hot deserts of New Mexico and 
Colorado to the Arctic. 2672 


a) 
—Canadian Army Photo 


Their wartime job coming to an end, the Canadian Women’s Army 


Corps is being gradually disbanded. 


Following discharge Pté. Jean Mc- 


Donald, Ogema, back in civvies after three and a half years in uniform, 
bids farewell to Sgt. Fay Glover, formerly of Kelvington, now of Regina. 
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VITAL 
INTEREST 


DENTAL DEFECTS NEED 
EARLY CARE 


While the specific cause of dental 
decay has not yet been discovered, 
there have been revealed certain 
measures of control which, if univer- 
Sally followed out, would improve the 
teeth of the human race. 

These are—early treatment and 
dental care, a well-balanced diet in- 
cluding a lessening of sweet and 
starchy foods, and proper home care 
of the teeth and gums. Early treat- 
ment of dental defects will cut down 
costs greatly, because the filling of 
small cavities is insurance against 
extension of decay and ultimate loss 
of teeth. - . 


Nutrition is very important. Dur- 
ing the growth and development of 
the teeth, the body must be provided 
with foods containing sufficient min- 
eral elements to build sound teeth. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that the crowns of some of the teeth 
begin to form before birth. Over- 
indulgence in sweets and starchy 
foods raises the incidence of dental 
decay. 

The real foundation of dental 
health begins with children under 
school age. Even many two-year-olds 
suffer from dental decay, and it is 


Found Old Purse 
Young Girl Makes An Interesting 
Find In Her Own Back Yard 
Bleven year cld Dolores Fitzgerald 
of Washington, started for the gro- 
cery stor» to get her mother a loaf 
of bread and came back with $4,000 

‘nstead Here's what happened: 

In her Gwn backyard she found an 
old, dilapidated pocketbook. She 
thought Mom might want to see it, 
even though some of her seven 
brothers and sisters urged her to 
throw it away “’cause it’s go wet 
and dirty.” 

As Mrs. Annctte Fitzgerald turned 
cver the purse the contents dropped 
on the kitchen table—a pair of eye- 
glasses, gloves, string of beads and 
$4,000 in bills in a bag. 

Police located the owner, Mrs, 
Celia Sparrow. Dolores is going to 
get $50 for her honesty. 

Mrs, Sparrow told police a thief 
apparently had taken $1,000 whi 
had been in easy view in the purse, 
but had overlooked the $4,000 secret- 
ed in the bag, before tossing the 
purse into the Fitzgerald’s back yard. 


Will Likely Be Issued During Week 
Of September 9 

The first coupons in ration book 
number six will be good for the pur- 
chases of butter, meat, preserves and 
sugar on September 19, according to 
information received at the regional 
Office of the Wartime Prices. and 
Trade Board. 

Last coupons in book number five, 
now being used for the purchase of 
rationed food commodities will be 
valid Sept. 12. According to present 
plans the new books will be issued 
during the week of September 9, and 


certain that, as children’s teeth are}it is likely that the program of dis- 
destroyed, just so much wider be-| tribution will follow plans used in 


comes the field of dental trouble for 
our future adult population, and the 
cost of repair has more than doubled. 
Early treatment of dental defects of 
a child between the ages of six and 
15 years cuts down the cost of that 
treatment to less than one-third of 
what it would cost to correct accumu- 
lated defects at the age of 15. 


Early education in fundamental 
health rules is important. Recent 
research revealed that 50 per cent. of 
two-year-old children, 70 per cent. 
of three-year-old children and 90 per 
cent. of five-year-old children suffer 
from dental decay. 


Once decay has occurred, the only 
cure for it is operative treatment by 
a dentist. It is too late then to pre- 
vent. 

That dental health education is a 
necessity is revealed in a survey in 
the United States involving up to 
2,000,000 persons. It was learned 
that 20 per cent. of the people re- 
ceive regular dental treatment, while 
22 per cent. could not afford to pay 
| for it, and 58 per cent. who can afford 
to pay for it but who, through ignor- 
| ance, carelessness or neglect, were 
| suffering from dental decay and dis- 
| eased teeth. 


| The Canadian Dental Hygiene 
|Council stresses that dental disease 
jis one disease which treatment alone 
|cCannot overcome, It necessitates a 
continuous educational program which 
|impresses upon all the necessity of 
|Prevention-- proper nutrition, oral 
| hygiene, and the early correction of 
| defects, 


| Science has not yet fully opened 
|the pathway to complete prevention, 
and the specific cause of dental de- 
;cay has not yet been discovered, but 
|it is well to remember that the 
known measures of control can do 
}much to improve our teeth. Sound 
teeth and a clean mouth, and their 
relation to a sound, healthy body, 
should be a matter of public con- 
cern, 


Hitler thought Sunday was his 
lucky day for invasion. His attacks 
jon Poland, the Low Countries, Yugo- 
jSlavia, Greece, and Russia all fell on 
Sunday. 


other years when representatives of 
| the Consumer Branch were respon- 
sible for much of the organization, 


To Feel Right — Eat Right 


Portrait Sold 


Artist Buys Individual Picture Of 
Winston Churchill For $25,000 

Douglas Chandor, the artist who 
was commissioned by President 
Roosevelt to paint the Big Three 
leadérs at Yalta, disclosed that Bern- 
ard Baruch has bought his individual 
portrait of Winston Churchill for 
$25,000. 

The portrait, painted as a study 
to be incorporated in the larger Yalta 
canvas, was said to have brought 
the highest price paid for a portrait 
by a contemporary artist, 

Chandor said Baruch bought the 
picture the day before Churchill left 
the country to return to England. 
The former British prime minister, 
who saw the picture, described it as 
a “masterpiece”, 

The artist said Baruch intended 
presenting the picture to an Ameri- 
can museum. Churchill, Chandor 
said, expressed pleasure that it was 
to remain in the United States, 

Chandor completed his study of 
President Roosevelt for the Yalta 
painting two weeks before the late 
President's death. This portrait re- 
mains in the artist’s possession, 

He said he hopes to go to Russia, 
possibly. this summer, to paint Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin. He said Stalin jn 
correspondence with President Tru- 
man concerning the Yalta painting 
had expressed “good will and great 
interest” but no dates for a sitting 
as yet have been arranged. 

The Yalta painting was re-com- 
missioned by President Truman after 
Roosevelt's death. The painting 
when completed is to hang in the 
national capitol. Chandor’s home is 
in Heatherford, Texas. 


Stamp Collecting 


Has Become Big Business But Is A 
Pleasant Pastime 
Collectors 
member with awe the collection of 
Philippe la Renotiere von Ferrari, 
who died in Lausanne in 1917, and 
whose stamps were sold for some- 
thing under $2,000,000. An envelope 
bearing two stamps sold for nearly 

$50,000. 
The Tapling collection of 100,000 


GARDEN 


NOTES 


Watch For Trouble 


In a few days insects or disease, 
or both, can destroy the work of 
weeks, and so experts advise all 
gardeners to be on the lookout for 
pest damage of any kind and to keep 
some defensive material on hand. A 
healthy garden is, of course, the best 
protection, one that is well cultivat- 
ed, free from weeds and growing 
fast. Sometimes there is a combina- 
tion of unusually unfavorable weath- 
jer, hot and full of moisture. This 
breeds fungus disease, the kind that 
rusts hollyhocks and mildews roses 
and makes black spots on beans. 


|Fine powdered sulphur will check the 


first two but is not advisable for the 
beans. 

The best guard against that is 
healthy seed in the first place, then 


; keep out of the bean patch when the 
vines are damp. Healthy seed will 
| also help to guard against rot in po- 
jtatoes and other vegetables. For 
| pe Be ae i ; most bugs, a good commercial spray 
| WINNIPEG STARLET — Spotted |°T dust, easily applied with a cheap 


(of stamps) still re-}ments came from Germany and the 


by a talent scout while acting in an |SPreyer outfit or shaken on from a 


amateur theatrical, lovely Dorothy 
Patrick, Winnipeg, is now in Holly- 
wood after signing a movie contract 
with M.G.M. Recalling that such 
stars as Norma Shearer and Deanne 
Durbin are Canadians, the studio 
predicts a bright future for her. 


Shortage Of Barite 


;Canada Has Rich Deposits But Very 
Little Is Mined 

Although Canada has some of the 
richest barite deposits in the world 
and uses thousands of tons of the ore 
every year in the manufacture of 
paint, paper and textiles, compara- 
tively little is mined here. Before 
the war the bulk of Canada’s require- 


United States, but today, with Ger- | 
many out of the picture and the 
United States hard pressed to meet 
its own needs, manufacturers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to ob- | 
tain supplies. One reason why barite | 
is not mined more extensively in this ; 


tountry, according to mining men, is | 


stamps and examples of postal sta-|that Canada has no plants for pro- 
tionery bequeathed to the- British | cessing the ore and no barium chem- 


Museum was also one of the great 
collections of all time. 

Collecting is .big business now, and 
the United States leads the world 
in it, But it is still essentially child’s 
play, for the young in spirit if not 
in years. President Roosevelt in 
busy wartime spent the last half hour 
of his day “working” with his 
stamps, and found in them the re- 
laxation that permitted him to for- 
get affairs of state and finally drop 
off to sleep. 

Perhaps — waiving the expense 
which threatens to bring you to the 
verge of bankruptcy—you committed 
one of your wisest parental acts when 
you casually started your son down 
this rambling road and joined him in 
its vagrant pleasures.—New York 
Times, 

REQ CROSS MEMBERSHIP 

One in every four Canadians is a 
member of the Canadian Red Cross, 
Dr. F. W. Routley of Toronto, nation- 
al commissioner, tol& a meetiing of 
the society's central council. The 
society has more than 3,000,000 mem- 
bers, a record enrolment. Wartime 
contributions to the Canadian Red 
Cross exceeded $80,000,000, he stated. 

Seventeen different calendars are 
used in India. 


; By Fred Neher 


“Wonder where they get this stuff about the transportation problem 


being so bad. ... 1 had a stork to myself all the way.” 


ical industry. A secondary reason, 
they say, is that mining interest in 


porous bag, will soon bring things 
under control. The important thing, 
agree those who know, is to get the 
counter measures started at the first 
sign of trouble. 

Hot Weather Plantings 

Cucumbers, melons and squash 
can be grown along the row of corn 
or at the edge of the garden, where 
space is limited, where they will trail 
over the fence, path or perhaps the 
plot of the next-door neighbor, For 
best results, however, cucumbers, 
Squash and melons should be planted 
in specially prepared hills, These 
plants, like hot weather, are very 
much afraid of frost and cold, wet 
feet. They should not be planted 
until the soil is really warm. 

Hills are simply loose soil built 
pind mounds 2 or 8 feet across and 
about 6 inches high. Into these should 
be worked some well-rotted manure 
or black mulch. This keeps the soil 
open os that the soft, fibrous roots 
can penetrate easily and the darkish 
color of the muck or well-rotted 
manure absorbs the heat of the sun 
which these plants love. 

Experts advise planting about five 
seeds in holes about an inch deep, 
and 6 to 10 inches apart on the little 
mounds mentioned. Later when 
plants develop, in about two weeks 
time actually, thin to about three 
plants to each group. Keep weeds 
cleared away, watch out for bugs 


Canada is focussed upon the precious and to encourage early fruiting nip 
metals with the result that the aver- |off end of vines when half a dozen 
age man knows little or nothing of ,Melons or a dozen or so squash or 


the importance of commercial ores. 


cucumbers are on the way. 
Keep Them Growing 
The real secret of crispiness and 


The Heaviest Mail |garden freshness is. quick growth. 


Most Of Letters Received By U.N. 


This is especially true of early leafy 
and root types. Lettuce that has been 
checked in its growth period, or car- 


Secretariat Are Eccentric | rots or young beets, and then start to 


Two thousand communications a 
week pour into the harassed United 
Nations secretariat at New York, the 
letters, cards, telegrams, clippings 
and pamphlets offering a wide variety 
of reading matter. 

They are filed under three head- 
ings: Suggestions, political criticism, 
eccentrics. Eccentrics’ mail runs the 
heaviest. 

Most communications are in Eng- | 
lish or French, but it’s not unusual | 
to receive one in Esperanto, the so- 
called universal language. 

Following is the text of one letter: 

“What is going to happen?” 


grow again are almost sure to be 
tougher or woodier than they should 
be. The reason is simple. Once 
growth slows down for any reason 
the roots or leaves start to toughen 
and dry out, with the result that 
crispiness and tenderness goon dis- 
appear. Even if quick growth is re- 
sumed again there is liable to be a 
lowering of the high, fresh quality 
one has a right to associate with 
vegetables grown right at the kitch- 
en door. 


A cow must eat 100 or more pounds 
of grass to produce 20 to 25 pounds 
of milk. 


~} THIS CURIOUS WORLD 


By William 
Ferguson 
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ROYAL (5 CERTAINLY 
WONDERFUL 


ensures sweet, 
tasty bread 
WRAPPED AIRTIGHT 
PROTECT STRENGTH 
DEPENDABLE! 


Pasteurized Milk 


World’s Finest Food Aliso Good 
Culture Medium 

Milk, the best individual food 
known, nevertheless is a ‘Jekyll and 
Hyde”, reports the Health League of 
Canada which is engaged in a cam- 
paign seeking compulsory pasteur- 
ization in the eight provinces pres- 
ently without such legislation. On- 
tario is the only one with a com- 
pulsory pasteurization law. 

Milk is the best food known but at 
the same time it is a culture medium 
for fermentative, putrefactive and 
virulent disease germs.. It has been 
said that “unsafe” milk has been re- 
sponsible in the past for more deaths 
than all other foods together. 

“Unsafe” milk is unpasteurized 
milk.. True, it is important that 
milk be clean, but even clean milk 
can be unsafe. Disease-producing 
germs in milk have their origin in 
diseased cows, milkers, milk handlers, 
carriers or people who have recovered 
from infectious diseases but still 
carry the germs in their bodies. It 
is obvious that even “clean” milk can 
become contaminated easily. 

To be absolutely safe, milk must 
be properly pasteurized. 


RECIPES 
FLAKES SANDWICH BREAD 


cups sifted flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup sugar 

cup Grape-Nuts Flakes 

egg, well beaten 

cup milk 

tablespoons molasses 
tablespoons melted shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ing powder, salt, and sugar, and sift 
again. Add flakes and mix. Com- 
bine egg, milk, molasses, and short- 
ening. Add to flour mixture, beat- 
ing only enough to dampen all flour. 
Bake in greased loaf pan, 8x4x3 
inches, in moderate oven (350 deg, 
F.) 1 hour, or until done, Cool. Wrap 
in damp cloth and store several hours 
or overnight before slicing. 
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CANADIAN HONORED 


Dr. Frank R. Griffin of Toronto, 
specialist in industrial medicine, has 
been elected a director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Industrial Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, first Canadian to 
be so honored. A specialist in his 
field for the past 15 years, and chair- 
man of the Technical Committee of 
the Industrial Committee of the 
Health League of Canada, Dr. Griffin 
was appointed at the just-concluded 
annual convention of the American 
association in Chicago. 


| fallin’ on him.. He was long and thin. 


OUR COMPLETE 
SHORT STORY— 


No Next Of Kin 


== By mm 
LAURA’ ROBERTS COOKE 


Copyright 
Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate 


| 
ru be kind of nice to see Eng- 
land, Italy, and maybe Germany 

. » Guess it'll be no trouble to get 
places with this jacket on, either. 
Sure, I like to travel. Been up and 
down and across the country from 
Alaska to Rio. 

Next of kin? Well.. 
I guess. I ain’t seen her in twelve 
years. Or my brother, Lord—no; 
|That ain't what started me roamin’ 
| though times was plenty hard on that 
bleak prairie farm. 

Maybe you would say it was in} 
the blood .., . like father, like son 
and that sort of thing, My old 
man just walked out one day when 
I was about six years old and Dave 
was five years older. From that 
|time on my mother was known as 
“—that plucky Mrs. Weaver.” They 
didn’t know Ma, though. She wasn’t 
}plucky. She was just plain hard. 

I grant you gettin’ a livin’ from 
that rocky farm was tough. But 
Ma did it. She drove us kids with- 
out mercy. We was kept out of 
school spring and fall to help with | 
seedin’ and harvest. There was no 
time to go fishin’ or huntin’ or any- 
thin’. Not even time to read a good 
book. There was just no limit to the 
nigglin’ little chores Ma could dig'| 
up. 

Dave and me and Edna milked 
cows as soon as our fingers were big 
enough to squeeze out the milk. We 
cleaned out barns and hauled straw. | 
We dragged up firewood and sawed | 
jit endlessly. Dave was the quiet sort 
and never complained. I often got 
restless. But I guess I would have | 
fitted into the groove in time, like | 
Dave, if it wasn’t for the hobo. 


Dave came rushin’ to the house 
one early fall mornin’ right in the| 
middle of chore time. I was about 
fourteen, I mind. I was fillin’ the 
reservoir of the kitchen stove and 
could see at once Dave was uncom- 
mon excited. 

Ma said, “What do you want now, 
David?” in an exasperated voice. 

“Theres’ a tramp in the _ barn, 
Ma, and...” 

“David Weaver! Have you left 
your chores just to tell me there’s 
a tramp in the barn? Go tell him 
to be on his way at once.” 

“But Ma... He’s awful sick. Been 
there all night, I reckon. You better 
come out and see him. . .” There 
was somethin’ urgent in Dave's 
voice. 

Ma put on her sweater and went 
along with Dave, a-mutterin’ to her- 
self. I tagged after, far enough be- 
hind so she wouldn’t notice me. The 
man was lyin’ in the wide driveway 
of the barn with the mornin’ sun 


. my mother, 


His face was covered with a thatch 
of reddish beard. It was plain to 
see he was pretty sick. He didn’t 
open his eyes but just moaned and 
groaned, clutchin’ at his stomick and 
tossin’ his head from side to side. 

Ma walked over and stood lookin’ 
at him for a long moment with the 
oddest expression on her face. Then 
she turned to Dave and said, 

“Go at once and get Father Bert- 
hold. And hurry! I believe he's dy- 
ing.” 

Dave got into the rickety old car 
and drove off at breakneck speed. 
Ma saw me standin’ there and for 
once forgot to scold. 

“Get me the horse blankets!” she 
ordered. 


I fetched the blankets and spread 
them over the guy. I stuffed some 
hay into a grain bag to make a pil- 
low for his head, He seemed quieter 
after that. I suggested meekly that 
maybe a cup of tea would do him 
good. Before Ma could answer Dave 
came back with the priest. 

Father Berthold was a kind and 
gentle soul. He knelt by the hob 
raised his head, easy like, and gave 
him a drink from a small flask. 

The hobo opened his eyes, smiled 
crookedly and said somethin’. Then 
he saw Ma and he tried to sit up. 
| Ne word came from his lips though 
you could see him strugglin’ for 
speech, 

Father laid him down again and 
covered him with the horse blan- 
kets. A long shudder passed over 
his body and Father quickly made 
the sign and murmured an Ave. . . 

I stared with horrified eyes as the 
form of the hobo grew rigid. I was 
| only a kid and had never seen any- 
one die .. . Father drew a corner of 
the horse blanket over the face that 
had held such sufferin' and now 
seemed all at peace... 

“He didn't say who he was, 


jannouncement said practically no 


|centres from the closest point. 


ATOMIC FISSION 


May Provide Key To Search For The 
Fountain Of Youth 

Two scientists writing in a publica- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety said that atomic fission may 
provide the key to the age-old search 
for the fountain of youth. 

Dr. Howard J. Curtis, Director of 
Biological Research at the Clinton 
Laboratories, Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Dr. Edgar J, Murphy, former head of 
pilot-plant operations, reported that 
the radiations produced by atomic 
fission appeared to speed up the pro- 
cesses of growing old in animals. 

“It may be possible to find ways 


VA ] and proper applications of radia- 

tions to accomplish the opposite— 

at ind \ that is, extend the period of youth 
and effectively delay the inevitable 

FINE CUT ¢ |symptoms and characteristics of old 


age,”’ they reported, 


Some types of radiation caused rats 
oe and mice to die of “old age’ while 
m6 ae Ss Ri still young, Curtis wrote. The effect 


- =| was discovered in studies of the pos- 
son,” he said very softly. sible menace of the deadly rays on 
At that Ma swung on her heel andj the bomb personnel. 
walked quickly from the barn. | Animals exposed to prolonged rad- 
I left home that night. That was|iation died within 10 to 30 days of 
twelve years ago... I ain’t been|® number of physiological changes, 
back since. Look, Captain. I guess|the scientists reported. 
you better put on that line, “No next| They concluded that “the problem 
of kin.” |0f aging, which is just beginning to 
{be attacked, undoubtedly will be ad- 
| vanced with the aid of these radia- 
tions.” 


Potato Prices 


Red Cross Parcels 


Maximum Prices For New Potatoes | 
Are Announced 
Maxi 194 ices f - . 17 
catona, Smeets y and Mestealta. eee jOve? Sixteen Million Parcels Were 
announced by the Prices Board, The Sent From Canada 
A total of. 16,310,592 food parcels 
change from 1945 prices will result, |f0T Prisoners of war were packed at 
with increases varying from a quar-|the six Red Cross packing plants 
ter cent to a half cent a pound ex-|from the beginning of this service in 
pected in the prairie provinces, the | January, 1941, until its final closing 
Maritimes, northern Ontario ana)®t the end of July, 1945, at a total 
Northern Quebec. expenditure of $41,831,652, according 
Maximum prices at the basing|t© ® report made by Harold H. 
points—Harrow, Ont., and Vancouver | Leather, Chairman of the National 
—are the same as for last season,| Prisoners of War Parcels Committee, 
The maximum allowance of 40 cents|‘© the annual meeting of the Cen- 
a hundredweight for transportation |‘! Council of the Canadian Red 
from basing points has been eliminat-|CTOSs at TORRES, 3 
ed, however, and this year’s price | During 1945, the Purchasing Com- 
throughout Canada will be the sched-|™ittee of the Society placed orders 
ule price at the basing points, plus | £0r goods to the value of $13,487,667, 
transportation costs to distributing |>ringing the total from September, 
1939 to Dec, 31, 1945 to $67,758,963, 
Imports from the United States}. H. Bishop, Chairman of the Na- 
are under specific import permit, sub- | tional Purchasing Committee, report- 
ject to approval by the Wartime ed. These figures include orders 
Food Corporation, and this approval placed for Canadian United Allied 
will. be limited “for the present” to Relief Fund in 1945 and the British 
those areas having insufficient sup- Red Cross for repatriates from the 
plies of 1945 production to take care | a" East. 
of consumer needs, the Board stated. 


Present indications point to a Bomb Craters 
heavy crop in the United States and 


it is anticipated there will be ample/Haye Disclosed Many Interesting 
supplies available at prices which Evidences Of Antique. Life 

will permit distribution in Canada at Archeologists examining bomb 
ceiling prices until domestic produc- craters in Europe and Britain have 


tion is sufficient to take care of re-| gigcoyered that many of the explo- 
quirements. sions uncovered important new evi- 
dences of antique life and culture. 
An American bomb landing at Pom- 
peii, for instance, disclosed archaic 
terra cotta revetments, while a Ger- 
man bomb landing at Canterbury, 


A DARKER LOAF 
Britain is to darken her loaf of| 
bread by a wheat-extraction rate of | 
90 per cent. “as a temporary meas- 


ure,” Food Minister Sir Ben Smith| mygiand, led to the discovery there of 
announced at a hastily-called press}, Roman city built around 43 A.D. 
conference in London, In March the| mpig ig fascinating. Even more 


extraction rate was raised to 85 per fascinating, however, is the fact that 
cent., compared with an average pre-| 1, may all find ourselves living in 
war rate of 73 per cent. Announc-!4y atomic bomb crater with the cul- 
ing other steps to meet the world ture of the Dark Ages around us 
wheat shortage, | he said output of | unless the international Atomic De- 
biscuits and similar products will be velopment Authority becomes a real- 
reduced. ity, and soon.—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
Soe 1 patch. 


PART OF THE PRICE 

During the war, says the London 
Times, over 35,000 officers and men 
of the Merchant Navy lost their lives 
in the task of bringing to this country, 
and taking to our Russian Allies, the 
food and sinews of war that alone 
could keep the cause of freedom 
alive; and in the other sea service, 
nearly 50,000 officers and men of the 
Royal Navies were killed in their de- 
fence, or in keeping the seas open 
for them. 
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and means of using correct dosages | 


| Abélishes Gambling 


President Of Brazil Issues A Decree 


Cancelling Concessions 


The powerful gambling industry | 


whose tentacles extended through 


| Brazil was crushed by a single blow 
‘from President Eurico Gaspar Dutra 


| when he decreed its abolition in the 
fentire national territory and can- 
celled all concessions for casinos, 


Will Live Again 


ian 
|The Drive To Populate Lidice Hay, 


Gained Impetus 
The drive to make Lidice live again 
has gained impetus with the birth 
of Jan Stephan Kucera and reports 
that approximately 50 of the an- 
nihilated mining town’s missing chil- 
dren have been found near Hamburg. 
Jan, only a few weeks #ld, is the 


race-tracks, lotteries and every form | first child born to a Lidice family 


of games of chance. 


| since the war, 


His father had es- 


President Dutra said that in ban-|caped execution—because he was in a 
j ning the exploitation and practice|Gestapo prison when the Germans 


name of moral juridical and religious 


jof gambling he was acting “in the|shot the men of the town. 


Seeing Jan as a symbol of Lidice’s 


tradition of the Brazilian people,” |rebirth, Foreign Minister Jan Mas- 
jagainst what had become a “‘social|ary’'s and Mrs. Eduard Benes, wife 


} cancer”, 
{ The first immediate effect of his 
|decree was to throw out of work no 
jless than 200,000 persons employed in 
jgaming establishments and _ since 
jeach was estimated to have an aver- 
jage of three dependents, it was said 
|that nearly one million people were 
| Sétected, 


SMILE AWHILE 


“Mary,” said the mistress to 
her clumsy servant, “you break 
more china than your whole 
wages would pay for. How can 

| we put a stop to this?” 

“Well, mum,” replied Mary, 

| “one way would be to raise my 
wages.” 
* * * * 

Abee: -“‘How has your brother 
been since he got married?” 
Cedie: “Oh, well enough, but 
his wife treats him like one of 
those Grecian gods.” 

Abee: “Meaning what?” 
Cedie: “She places burnt offer- 
ings before him at every meal,” 

s* * * * 

Bridegroom (at the first stop- 
ping-place):| “It’s no use, Clara, 
We can’t hide it from people that 
we are bride and groom.” 

Bride: “What makes you 
think so, George, dear?” 

“Why, even the waiter has 
brought us rice pudding.” 

.* 2 oa * 


Jefferson had something the 
matter with his eyes, and told such 
a long tale of woe about them that 
his friend became really alarmed. 

“I say, old chap,” the latter ex- 
claimed, “you ought to see an 
optimist.” 

a a * s 

Recalling. scenes in the last 
war, one veteran said: “I was 
lucky. I went through it all 
without a scratch.” 

“You were lucky, pal,” said an- 
other. “In the trenches where 
I was we did nothing else.” 

” oe = a 

Mrs. Jones barged into the gro- 
cery store and briskly asked: “Re- 
member that cheese you sold me 
yesterday?” 

Grocer> “Yes, Mrs. Jones.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Did you say it was 
imported or deported from Switzer- 
land?” 

* *& * * 

“Son, why don’t you play cir- 
cus? It’s great fun, First you 
make a sawdust ring—” 

“But where would I get the 
sawdust, dad?” 

“Here’s the saw. Just cut 

; some of the firewood into fire- 
place lengths. And you can 
have all the sawdust you make.” 

* * * a 

Jimmy: “Did you hear about 
the new boy down the block who 
hasn't all his toes on one foot?” 

Johnny: “No. 
he?” 

Jimmy: “Five on one foot and 
five on the other!” 

* - . 7 

Sergeant; “Did you sleep well 
on your cot? I’m afraid it was a 
little hard and uneven, but———” 

Conscript;' “It was all right, 
sir, I got up now and then dur- 
ing the night and rested a little, 
you know.” 

. a * * 

‘I hear you're related to our 
wealthy parishioner?” 

“Distantly.” 

“How distant?” 

“As far distant as he can keep 
me,” 


REPEATING FLASH BULB 
The Chemical 


and Engineering 


of the Czechoslovakian President, 
stood as his god parents at the chris- 
tening in a Prague hospital. 

The. Ministry of Information’s 
“Weekly Bulletin’, in reporting the 
finding of, about 50 Lidice children 
near Hamburg, said only about 18 
Lidice children had been located pre- 
viously—most one or two at a time 
in scattered areas ranging from Ger- 
many to Slovakia. 

Thirty or forty children still are 
missing. 


Tots’ Togs 


UM ithe 


By ANNE ADAMS 


“Prettiest of all’—that’s your tot 
in this complete set of easy to make 
clothes. Pattern 4932 has a frothy 
frock, “boot-full” bonnet, slip and 
panties. Lace, ric rac optional. 

Pattern 4932, toddlers’ sizes 6 mos., 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. Size 2, dress and 
bonnet, 15g yards 35-in. 

Send twenty cents (20c) in coins 
(stamps cannot be accepted) for this 
pattern. Write plainly Size, Name, 
Address and Style Number and send 
orders to the Anne Adams Pattern 
Dept., Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
175 McDermot Ave. E., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


MAY LOOSE REVENUE 

British troops to the number of 
60,000 have already left Egypt and 
the remainder numbering close on a& 
hundred thousand, will leave as soon 
as they can dispose of an equal num- 
ber of prisoners-of-war whom they 
guard there. Already, says the Ot- 


How many has | tawa Citizen, some Egyptians are 


wondering, if in their eagerness to 
negotiate a fresh treaty with Britain, 
to get rid of the British occupation, 
they may not lose highly profitable 
revenue. 


YOU know 1 


if you have 


PILES 


youll know it @ 
QUICKLY 
when pile miseries are 


RELIEVED 


if are troubled with itching piles 
t 
do not delay treatmen: and 


Father!” I cried, my voice wobbly 
with awe and a kind of unexplaine@ 
terror a kid is bound to feel in the 
presence of death. 

The priest raised his head and 
looked at Ma. I looked at her, too, 
and was surprised to see the bright 


BUILDS ELEVATOR I 


bones, Her chin was tilted upward 
and there was a defiant gleam in her 
eyes. Father put his hand gently 
on my shoulder, 

“His name was George Weaver,’ Ut ideas for home. 


N HOME AT PETERBORO, ONT.—Hobbyist | glass coil, filled wib the rare gas 
spots of color high on her cheek| George Robinson of Peterboro, Ont,, put his skill to good use in his new Xenon which pred p the business of 
house and built an elevator. Fully automatic, it has safety gates. In spare | Providing the light. 
time Mr, Robinson, seen at his work bench, makes all sorts of gadgets 
from miniature steam engines to toys, His wife amd mother help figure|in one five-thousandth part of @ 


News says a repeating flash bulb that 
can be used several thousand times 
over for brilliant daylight quality 
photographic illumination has been 
developed, It looks like an ordinary 
projection lamp with a three-pronged 
porcelain base, but it contains a little 


From a few 
yards away it would look as bright 
as the sun, and it gives all this light 


second, 2612 
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Will You Help Clothe 
Children Like These? 


$ 


This picture is not an exaggeration. 
‘The infants and children who have no 
more to wear than this little babe run 
into the hundreds of thousands in the 
war-devastated areas of Europe. ‘They 
need serviceable uscd clothing which 
can be supplied to them through the 
National Clothing Collection for pyer- 
seas relief to be held June 17-29 und 

the auspices of Canadian Allied Telicf, 
This worthy eampaign will be con- 


ducted on a nationwide bacis. 


- 


The clothing situation among allied 


war-torn countries by next winter will 
be very desperate and when the Nat- 
ional Clothing Drive gets under way 
June 17, 
the support you are able to this year. 


The objective is a garment for every | 


man, woman and child, plus all the 
bedding and boots and shoes that can 
be preured. 

The local committee have not met 
yet but the chairma nis hoping to get 
them together on a night in the next 
few Gays and plans similar to last year 


— 1 — 
Wheat Payments to 
Start in July 


Trade J. A..McKinon an- 
nounced in the House of Commons in 


Minister, 


Ottawa on Monday that Payment on 
wheat. participation certificates would 
probably begin in July. 

He anounced that $6,106,932 is being 
distributed in barley equalization pay- 
ments to all producers who delivered 
barley either through country elevators 
or by farm-to-farm transactions in the 


crop year of 1944-45. Approximately 155, , 
000 cheques are involved covering total | 


deliveries of 80,435,781 bushels, with the 


amount of payment totalling 7.59 cents | 


per bushel. 


The payment covers deliveries made 
between August 1, 1944 and July 31, 
1945 inclusive. 


——_—_———— ee ee ee “- 


Girls’ Softball 
League Schedule 


May 28th 
Olds 


BOYS 
CLASS A 


Hill. 
Standing Broad Jump— 
(Douglas Gilson, Crossfield; Arnot 


Results of Crossfield Track Meet May 23 ‘Quali by Barley | 


Johnnie Wood, - Crossfield; Edward 
Aldred, Crossfield; Robert Rowat, of 
Crossfield; Bobby Gilson, Crossfield; 


Urgently Needed 


The (National Barley Committee 
headed by Prof. T. J. Harrison, member 


$26,000 National Barley Contest may 
prove sufficient incentive to producers 
to get back to quality barley produc- 


CLASS E 
100 yard Dash— 


the nearest elevator operator will be 
the most convenient place, and mail 
it te the chairman of the provincial 
committee in the province of his res- 
kdlenee. 

A combination of wartime circiim- 
stances, Prof. Harrison points out, 
threatened to undo much that the Nat- 
ional Barley Committee had done since 
its organization in 1038. 

During the latter years of the war, 


| 
j 
i] * 
jie 


|FOR SALE—Two registered Hereford 


you are asked to give it all | 


Carstairs Jills vs. Olds 
Jane 4th 
Carstairs York vs, Didsbury 
Crossfield vs. Carstairs Jills 
Olds vs. Innisfail 
June 6th 
Didsbury vs. Carstairs Yotk 
Carstairs Jills vs. Crossfield 
Innisfail vs. Olds 
June lith 
Olds vs. Carstairs York 
Carstairs Jills vs. Didsbury 
Innisfail vs. Crossfield 
June 13th 
Carstairs York vs. Olds 
Inmisfail vs. Carstairs Jills 
Crossfield vs. Didsbury 
June 18th 
Olds vs. Carstairs Jills 
Carstairs York vs. Crossfield 
Didsbury vs. Innisfail 
June 20th 
Crossfield vs. Olds 
(Carstairs Jills vs. Carstairs York 
Innisfail vs. Didsbury 
June 25th 
Didsbury vs. Olds 
Crossfield vs. Carstairs York 
Carstairs Jills vs. Innisfail 
June 27th 
Olds vs. Crossfield 
Carstairs York vs. Innisfail 
Didsbury vs. Carstairs Jills 
Last team mentioned “Home Team.” 


i 


Chalmers, Sunshine; Jack McCaskill, 
Crossfield; Lorne Baxter, Crossfield. 
Running High Jump— 

Douglas Gilson, Crossfield; Lorne 
Baxter, Crossfield; Jack McCaskill, of 
Crossfield; Arnot Chalmers, Sunshine. 


CLASS B 
50 yard Dash— 
Willard Smith, ‘Crossfield; Eddie 
Wood, Crossfield; Charlie Rowat, of 


Crossfield. 
Standing Broad Jump—— 

Eddie Wood, Crossfield; Raymond 
Kotow, Crossfield; Neil Bannister, of 
Crossfield; Charlie Rowat, Crossfield. 
Runnning High Jump— 

Jim Gray, Summit Hill; Myron Em- 
erson, Crossfield; Miarvin Miller, Cross- 
field; Reggie Barter, Crossfield. 

CLASS C 


75 yard dash— 


Allan Haggerty, Beaver Dam; Vern- 


on Becker, Crossfield; Alvin Schlender, 
Crossfield; Kenneth Kotow, Crossfield, | Relay Race— 


Running Broad Jump—— 
Wayne Price, Crossfield; Allan Hag- 


gerty, Beaver Dam; Vernon Becker, | Grossfield. 
Crossfield; Alvin Schlender, Crossfield. | 
Running High Jump— 


Wayne Price, Crossfield; Alvin Sch- 


lender, Crossfield; Don Borbridge, Sun- 


hine; Charlie Smith, Crossfield. 

ftball Throw— 

Allan Haggerty, Beaver Dam; Vern- 
on Becker, Crossfield; Arlo McCool, 
Crossfield; Lawrence Lilley, Crossfield. 


Donnie Stevens Crossfield; Doug. 
Havens, Beaver Dam; Gordon Wood, 
Crossfield; Merle Gano, Summit Hill. 


Runnning Broad Jump — 

Donnie Stevens, Crossfield; Gordon 
Wood, Crossfield; Bob Kotow, Cross- 
field; Merle Gano, Summit Hill. 


Running High Jump— 

Doug Havens, Beaver Dam; Merle 
Gano, Bummit Hill; Ray Haggerty, 
Beaver Dam; Terry Dexter, Crossfield 


Softball Throw— 

Doug Havens, Beaver Dam; Gordon 
Wood, Crossfield; Donnie Stevens, of 
Crossfield; Bob Kowtow of Crossfield. 
440 Yard Race— 

Doug. Havens, Beaver Dam; Donnie 
Stevens, Crossfield; Merle Gano, Sum- 
| matt Hill; Ray Haggerty, Beaver Dam. 


{Lorne Baxter, Eddie Wood, Ken- 
neth Kotow, Harold Hatten, all 


Jack MicCaskill, Reggie 
| Wayne Price, Johnnie Wood, Crossfield 

Arnot Chalmers, Jerry Porteous, Don 
Borbridge, Ormond Bales, Sunshine; 


of, | 


Baxter, | 


Floyd Gilson, Raymond Kotow, Alv- ; 


in Schlender, Frank Thompson, Cross- | 


| field. 


| Tug-of-war— 


CLASSIFIED ADS. ca CLASS D | Doug. Havens, Ray Haggerty, Harry | 

|75 yard dash— |Rowney, Allan Haggerty, Beaver Dam. 

ee ee ee HK K E KF W) Johnny Wood, Crossfield; Edward| Arnold Burns, Gordon Murdoch, | 
ROSEBUD HEALTH UNIT Well] aldred, Crossfield; Kenneth 


Baby and Inoculation clinics will be 
held once a month as follows: 

Crossfield United Church Parlor— 
The first Thursday. of each month, 
2 to 4 p.m. These clinics are free. | 
You are cordially invited to attend. 


LL 


Yearling bulls. One polled, one horn- 
ed. T. Priest, Madden. 11-4tp 


FOR SALE—A limited quantity of bed- 
ding plants grown from selected seed, 
Mrs. R, Arnott. Phone R1109 14-1tp 


as } 


|FOR SALE— Purebred Tamworth 
weanlings, Clayton . High. Phone 
R712. é 14-4tp 


‘NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
| AND CLAIMANTS 
IN THE ESTATE OF ARTHUR GIT- | 
TOS, late of the Village of Carstairs, 


in the Province of Alberta, Farmer, 
Deceased. 

NOTICE is hereby given that all pers- | 
ons having claims upon the estate | 


| of the above named Arthur Gittos, who 
died on the 5th day of February, A.D., 
11946. are required to file with the Ex- 
,ecutors, Messrs. Lipsett and Collier, 


Crossfield; David King, Beaver Dam. 
Running Broad Jump— 


Jensen, Crossfield; Johnnie Wood, of 
Crossfield; Edward Aldred, Crossfield. 
Running High Jump—Ormand Bates, 


David King, Beaver Dam; Ronald Sal- 
isburg, Summit Hill. 
Softball Throw— 


Barristers, 310 Grain Exchange Build- 
ing, Calgary, Alberta, by the 15th day 
of July, AD. 1946, a full statement 
duly verified of their claims and of 
any securities held by them, and that 
after that date the Executors will dis- 
tribute the assets of the deceased am- 
ong the parties entitled thereto ‘having 


tice thas been so filed or which have 
been brought -to their knowledge. 
DATED at Calgary, Alberta, this 15th 
day of May, A.D. 1946. 
LIPSETT & COLLIER, 
Per E. C. Collier 
Executors for the Estate of 
Arthur Gittos, deceased, 
310 Grain Exchange Bldg., 
' Calgary, Alberta. 
| 13-3te 
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“CANADA’S TOURIST BUSINESS 
/s YOUR business 


Tourist money spreads around, The 
garage man, the grocer, the farmer— 
everybody benefits directly or indi- 
rectly. The tourist industry is profitable 
business-——worth protecting. Especially 
this year when the impression American 
visitors take back with them will influ- 


ence Canada’s tourist industry through 


all the 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


Depariment of Trade & Commerce, Otiowoe 


You may never sell Gas 
to U.S. motorists 


years to come, 


regard only to the claims of which no- 


Robert Rowat, Crossfield; Kenneth | 


i 
Food is urgently needed in. Europe 


ery humanity by conserving food. Buy 
‘less—use less—waste nothing. 


eat more vegetables. Help release wheat 
meat, egg and cheese for ‘bulk ship- 
‘ments to the world’s hungry people. 


byCamadian 


Jensen,|Charlie Burns, Ormand Bales, all of. 
‘Sunshine. 


/and the Far East. Do your bit for hun- | 


Sunshine; Harold Hatten, Crossfield; | Grow Victory. Gardens this year . . .! 


tion. 


In less than three weeks entries for 
the contest must be in. The Contest 
Committee again urges 
contestants to get their entry form, 


prospective 
161 million bushels in 1045, 


Seeds of Strife 


For more than a generation Alberta farmers have“ painfully and 
patiently built up their own marketing organizations to protect them- 
selves and better their economic position. These farm organizations are 
built on a basis of service rather than profit—liké the Ontario Hydro 
Electric, the post office, and various municipal enterprises. 


The Income Tax Payers’ Association has been conducting an in- 
tensive, widespread and extensive propoganda campaign to induce the 
Canadian government to impose federal corporation taxes on these ser- 
vice organizations. The evidence available would suggest that—the In- 
come Tay Payers’ Association is really ‘a creation of powerful*Canadian 
financial institutions and corporations. The purpose of the campaign is 
to effectively cripple farmers’ organizations as well as other enterprises 
built up by the people for their own use. 


The undersigned Alberta farm organizations are keenly resentful 
over the incessant attacks inspired by the autocracy of wealth operat- 
ing through the Income Tax Payers’ Association. It. is felt that Alberta 
people are being misled and presented with an unfair picture of the 
true situation. 


Alberta farmers have in the past generation produted billions of 
dollars worth of new wealth. The bulk of this has been drained off to 
central Canada (Ontario and Quebec). These two wealthy provinces 
contribute 77 per cent. of all taxes collected by the Dominion (state- 
ment by Premier Drew of Ontario). It is thus plain that Ontario and 
Quebec corporations will be the chief beneficiaries if farm co-operative 
organizations are made subject to federal corporation. taxes. Individual 
taxpayers will benefit little, if any. 


Business interests cannot afford to engage in a life and death 
struggle with the farm people of Alberta. Business. people have every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain in fighting farmer co-operatives. What 
the Income Tax Payers’ ‘Association is now doing is building up an en- 
mity which might well create the very kind of atmosphere in which 
business can not prosper or perhaps even survive. ¥ 

Alberta people should support farmer co-operatives whose ob- 
jective is better living conditions on Alberta farms. 


UNITED FARMERS OF ALBERTA 
ALBERTA FARMERS’ UNION 
ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 


Down by the sea on Canada's East Coast 


That window beside your seat on a Canadian Pacific train...it’s a travelogue in 
technicolor. It’s a window on natural grandeur...on horizon-spreading farm 
lands...on industrial vigour...it's a moving panorama of this great land of ours. 


And it's the way to travel in Canada...the comfort way...the friendly 
way...the way tens of thousands of Canadians have learned to 


know their own Dominion better. 


Soon Canadian Pacific will bring you even finer travel luxury...in new, 
deluxe editions of Canadian Pacific's famous trains. 


For information about vacations in any 
part ef Canada consult any Canadian 
Pacific Railway agent. 


voanen Sntiaillliaaclatiph GOR elget OK NES 


with greater demand for wheat and 
other crops, barley production in OCan- 
ada declined from nearly 200 million 
bushels in 1942 to slightly more than 


